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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Cinver the Direction of Bessrs. 4, anv &. Gatti. 


EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 


Conductor... Signor ARDITI. 


ARTISTS. 
Mdlle IDA CHRISTINO, Mdlle LUCIA RAJMONDI. 
Mdlle GIUDITTA CELEGA, and Miss GIULIA WARWICK. 
Miss ELENE WEBSTER, and Miss ANNIE BUTTERWORTH. 
Signor GIANINI, Signor MEDICA, and Mr. F. H. CELLI. 


Mdlle PoMMEREUL Violinist, 

M. Henrt Kerrey - Pianist, 

Mr Howarp REYNOLDS Cornet-a- Pistons, 
M. ANTOINE BoUMAN ... Violoncellist. 


BAND OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS under the direction of 
Mr FRED. GODFREY. 
.. Mr A, BURNETT. 
... M. MARLOIS. 


Leader ... 


Accompanist ... 


HANDEL and HAYDN NIGHT. 


WEDNESDAY next, Faipay next, 


BALLAD NIGHT 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Mdlle MOISSET (First Appearance in England) ia ons es 
M. MAUREL (the celebrated Primo-Baritone of the Royal Italian 
a ee Garden) will make his first appearance at these 
loncer' dee : os 


Sept. 15. 


me see ool as ose Sept. 22. 
DECORATIONS BY DAYES & CANEY. 


REFRESHMENTS BY MESSRS GATTI, OF THE ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, 
ADELAIDE STREET, STRAND. 


PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 
Bor Office open Daily from Ten till Five. 
o : ime. Manager, Mr J. RUSSELL. 
Rerat ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. The Ear! of DUDLEY. 
Principul—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, lith September, 
and terminate on SATURDAY, 15th December. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Thursday, 13th September, at Eleven o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
STERNDALE BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP.—A COMPETITION for the 
Residue of Two Terms of the above Scholarship will be held at the Institution on 
Frrpay, 14th September, at Ten o'clock. Full particulars to be obtained at the 
Academy. Names of intending candidates to be sent to the Secretary on or 
before Saturday, 8th September, By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 





“ 7 TY yo ‘ ’ 
‘WA HOURS AT HAME.”—Sr Jamus’s Hart, Twelve 
7 Nights only, commencing Monpay, 24th September, Every Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturé ay at Eight, Mr KENNEDY, the Scottish 
Vocalist, will give his entertainments on the SONGS OF SCOTLAND, assisted 
by the following members of his family :— Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss 
n arjory Kennedy, Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor; Mr Robert Kennedy, 
enor; Mr James Kennedy, Baritone. Change of Programme each evening. 
Tickets, 3s,, 28., and Is,, at Austin’s, and principal musicsellers, 


P “MARY, DEAR. 
ARY, DEAR.” Sung with great success by Mr Gerard 


Coventry at the Granville Marina, Price 3s, Published by Duncan 
Davison & Qo., #44, Regent Street, W, ’ ” 











Rcorvrs (of Milan) DEPOT, 23, CHARLES STREET, 
MippLesEx Hosprrat, Lonpoy, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 





Ricorpi’s GRAND CATALOGUE, containing nearly 50,000 of his own publications, 
5s. net. 





\ R WILLIAM COURTNEY and Mdme LOU GAGE 
4 (Mrs CouRTNEY) beg to announce that during their sta in all letters 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS, &c., must be addressed to 17, Holland Road, Ken- 
sington., 


i} DLLE IDA CORANTI requests that all Communications 

respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera, Oratorio, or Concerts, &c., be 
addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. HEALEY, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, or 
care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—TYNE THEATRE, 


Newcastle, Monpay, Sept. 10th. London, Adelphi Theatre, Feb. 11th, 1878, 














IGNOR BONETTI begs to announce his departure from 
London for a short period. All communications respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Opera, Coucerts, or Lessons, can be addressed to Signor Bonzrti, 
Poste-restante, Milan, Italy. 





MeME EMILIE GREY (Solo Harpist, Italian Opera 

Concerts, &c., &c.) requests that all Communications as to Concerts, &c., 
may be addressed to her at her residence, 47, Oharlewood Street, Pimlico, 8.W., 
or to the Musical World Office, 244, Regent Street, London. 





\ R SHAKESPEARE begs to announce his Removal to 
Bi 13, Alexander Square, South Kensington, where all communications 
concerning concerts, oratorios, &c., may’ be addressed. 


men “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on Tuesday and Thursday 
next, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. Liebhart’s Concerts. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and “MY SWEETHEART WHEN 
A BOY.” 
\ R GERARD COVENTRY will sing “ ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU? (AscueR) and “ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” 
harpoon at the Concerts given at the Marina, Ramsgate, Every Evening 
next week. 


) R T. HARPER’S TOUR in the Provinces will continue 
during the Autumn and Winter. Vocalists—Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss 
Marion Severn, Mr Kenningham, Mr Thurley Beale. Solo Trumpet—Mr Harper. 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr Fountain Meen. The above artists can be -—- for 
oratorios and miscellaneous concerts.—Address 5, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 














) R WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Ianack Grsonn’s 
last most successful Serenade, ‘‘ MY LADY SLEEPS,” and Signor TiTo 
MartTer’s ‘‘ RITA,” at his provincial engagements during the autumn. 





[tA48 LANGUAGE.—Signor CONTI (a Tuscan) 

teaches ITALIAN either for Public Examinations or Simple Pronunciation. 
His pupi!s have more than doubled the necessary marks to qualify. Visits any 
direction of London. Address at any date, 19, Sloane Terrace, Sloane 
Square. 


ALExAN DRA MUSICAL BOX (Title Protected and 
Registered). Ornamental wood case, machine made, with the followin 
13 popular Melodies and Tunes :—fafe in the Arms of Jesus—Jesus of Nazaret 
passeth by—Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn—Lo, He Comes with Clouds—Home, 
Sweet Home—The Minstrel Boy—Auld Lang Syne—The Keel Row—My Little 
Bunch of Roses—Tommy, make room for your Uncle—Fair Shines the Moon_to- 
night—Silver Threads among the Gold—The Union Jack of Old England. For- 
warded, securely packed and carriage paid, to any address on receipt of a 
Post-office Order, value 3s, 8d., payable at General Post-oftice to Joun Lewis 
& Co., 122, Wick Road, Hackney, N.B, 
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DUCATION IN FRANCE.—A Medical Man, residing 

at Boulogne-sur-Mer, has Vacancies for TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

who would reside with his family and attend the Collége Munic ipal, which is an 

institution under the University of France. For Terms, References, &c., apply 
to 8. A. C., Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 


HOU ART MY DREAM.”—This new and charming 


Melody, by Cartt ZOELLER, will be sung every evening during the 
week, at the Mohawk Minstrels’ Entertainment, Agricultural Hall. 








WEET VILL AGE BELLS. Poetry by the late ‘DrsMonp 

Ryan. Sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson at her Concert in St James’s Hall. 

The music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


oe VILLAGE BELLS. 
Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. 
Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Italian Opera). 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELLIS. 

Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. 

Monday Popular Concerts, Price 4s. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


“WHEN THE CRIMSON SUN W: 7 LOW. 
NEW SONG BY 
LOUISA GRAY. 
London: CRAMER Py 20i, Regent Street, W. 





Poetry by the late Desmonp 
Sung by Mdme Zaré Thalberg at the 
Price 4s. London: Duncan 





Poetry by the late DEsMOND 


Sung by Malle Sophie Lowe at the 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 





By the same Composer, “ After so Long,” ‘‘My White Rose,” ‘‘ Ronald 


and I,” &c., &e. 





Just Published. 
| Fe NUIT SUR LE LAC. (“INTORNO AL LAGO.”) 
Souvenir d’Enghien. Paroles de D. TaGitaFico. Musique de L. Bapra. 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


‘Just Published. 
URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 


Tenor. The poetry by Moore. The Music by Henry BAKER. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 
E TRUE AS I AM TRUE. (“THE FORGET-ME- 
NOT’’) Sung by Mdme Liebhart and Mdme Louise Gage. The Music by 


LILLie ALBRECHT. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





Just Published. 
NGEL'S FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 











Talbo). The Words by Rrra. The Music by F. Scurra. Price 4s. 
London: Du: NCAN Davison & Co. , 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW FLUTE MUSIC. 
IMEMBRANZE D’AMORE. Morceau pour’ Flute. 


Avec accompagnement de Piano. Composé par F. J. Amor. Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





FRANCESCO BERGER’S VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 


SIX SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO 


1, ‘‘ FALLEN LEAVES.” Song for Contralto...Poetry by OWEN MEREDITH 4s, 
2. “CLEANSING FIRES.” Do. ~? Mezzo-Soprano ...ADELAIDE PRocToR 4s, 
B. “WAT WARD WIND.”: DOj GD; ...cosccescsssesssesessssosssuses GEORGE MOORE 4s, 
> “TO AN ABSENTEE.” Do. = THOMAS Hoop 4s, 
6 









* “THE STRAY pe TR Ey Sle COS, 7 Se AMELIA B. EDWARDS 4s, 
. “DON’T WHISTLE NEAR THE DOOR.” Do. do.......... JAMES ONIONS 4s. 
THREE SACRED SONGS. 

1, “THY WAY, NOT MINE, O LORD” .......-croresesserersesssrssossesersesscereeses 3s. 
2. “ LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS” ..............ccccscccccsssseee a 
3. ‘‘ BEHOLD, I STAND AT THE DOOR AND KNOCK” .o....eceecceceeeees 3s, 


Composed by FRANCESCO BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison “& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


OMENTS HEUREUX. Etude ar le Violon (sans 
Accompaniment) ou Piano seul, Composée, et dédiée & son Maitre, Mons 


PrRosPER SAINTON, par F. J. AMOR (de Salisbury, en Angleterre). Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 











TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 


“ FLORA MACDONALD'S saan call and a ON AND 
AWA’’ 


on oe ooo 4s, 
“HU NTINGTOW ER” aie one ine cos on9 oe 48, 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ CRATETO TA? oy’ dos | Patges | tec? ee 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” : one eee pats ae 
«THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” vee * coe 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Btreet, w. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE, 
No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR 0” ge race te 
2, “ROBIN ADAIR ” (EILEEN AROON ”) sari as 
3. “0 DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” 2s. 
Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 


London : Du NCAN Davison & Co., , 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


FRANCESCO BERGER'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse de Concert. ... sas =e wap a 
‘“‘UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” _... : HA se ond ae a 3 
“LETOILE DE MA VIE” ae es = Be a eM Sa ae 
‘*CONSOLATION” ... a es rae = ee vee sé a 
‘‘A SLUMBER SONG” _.... a ae ea aS : ote a 
“ TROISIEME TARANTELLE” = —- § 


London: DuNcAN Davisow & Co, 244, ant Btreet, W. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 
No. 1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” re AG o. 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” ae vee i 
3. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” .. 0... oe 48, 


The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 





No. 1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” ee 
2. “ ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” ae 
3. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” |... ... 48. 
4. “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” one, Ole 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
WILFORD MORGAN'S POPULAR SONGS. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” .... a we 48. 
“SWEET EV ENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Lioyp ... re hes ves Oe 
“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WILFoRD MORGAN __ ... ove 48. 
‘‘ LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Sung by Miss Eprrn WYNNE. 48, 


“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.” Sung by Mr. WiLFoRD Monaax... 4s. 


“BY THE SEA.” Sung by Mdme TREBELLI nn os , 48, 
“I WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN.” Sung by Signor ea ae “s 
“ENGLAND'S RAMPART.” Sung by Mr Lewis THoMasS ...  «.. vs 48. 
‘A MOTHER'S LOVE” 4s. 


“MY HEART IS THINE FOR EVER.” With a Portrait of the Composer 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREK DUETS. 


FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by SAMUEL ROGERS, 


THE Music By M. W., ‘BALE. 





No. - ‘‘TWILIGHT’S SOFT DEWS” oye coe tee 88, 
» 2 “THE BEAUTEOUS MAID”. rT a err. 
» % “OH! SHE WAS GOOD AS SHE WAS FAIR” ee eee |S 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


MUSIC = STRINGS.—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 


FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Rurrrn1’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings 
for Soloists, 








25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 


Price List free on application, 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From the ‘* Times.”’) 
" Gloucester, Sept. 4. 
The weather yesterday boded ill for the prospects of the 154th 
meeting of the “‘ Three Choirs,” instituted long ago for purposes so 
often described that to comment upon them again would be super- 
fluous. To-day, however, to the universal satisfaction, not only of 
the Gloucester people, but of those who come from all adjacent parts 
with the object of listening to a sacred oratorio in a Cathedral, the 
weather has brightened up, the sun shines without intermission, and 
‘the rain is over and gone.” If there is no change for the worse in 
the course of the next few days, the complete success of the 
Festival is, we have reason to believe, insured, and in the actual 
state of public feeling there is likely to be a more than ordinary 
donation to the fund for the widows and orphans, to say nothing 
about the never unimportant fact that the stewards—not very far 
from 200 in number, in the list of whom we find the names of 
many clergymen—will hardly be called upon to contribute anything 
towards a deficit. Last year (after the little schism which 
metamorphosed what used to be the ‘‘ Worcester Festival” into a 
series of prolonged church services) the Mayor of Hereford 
entertained the Mayors and Corporations of Worcester and Glou- 
cester on the first morning of the Hereford Festival, and this time 
the Mayor of Gloucester entertains the Mayors and Corporations of 
the sister counties in similar manner. They arrived in special 
trains, and were received by their host (or rather hosts, for the 
Town Council shared the responsibility) at the Tolsey, where they 
robed, and then walked in state to the Cathedral. The service 
(held in the choir), of ordinary cathedral use, was without orchestra, 
the music to the service being that of Dr Croft (in A) ; the anthem, 
Sir Gore Ouseley’s ‘‘O sing unto the Lord.” The congregation was 
very large. The members of the three choirs, as usual, gave their 
aid; and Mr. 8. G. Hayward, assistant organist at the Cathedral, 
played the accompaniments, besides a voluntary (J. S. Bach) at 
the conclusion. The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester himself, who selected for text the ninth verse of the 16th 
chapter of Luke, beginning from the words :—‘‘ That, when ye fail, 
they may receive you into lasting habitations.” The occasion was 
one of special interest and significance, the Bishop of Gloucester 
never having been credited as a staunch upholder of the Festivals, 
The Bishop commenced his discourse by referring at once to the 
position of the charity for the relief of clergymen’s widows and 
orphans, in whose behalf these Festivals were established. The 
grave fact, he said, that the permanent interests of the charity con- 
nected with this Triennial Festival must be considered to be in some 
degree endangered at the present time, is the reason why he was now 
there, and why with others he was anxious to do all that could be 
done to keep up in its full efficiency a charity of long standing in 
our own and the two neighbouring counties. With regard to the 
particular form of sustaining it, which it is right to say had come 
down to us in an unbroken sequence from a period as distant as a 
century and a half ago, and rested upon what we might almost call 
local traditions, little need be said. Most of his hearers knew his 
general views and opinions, and to these it was quite unnecessary 
for him to allude on the present occasion. This, however, he might 
properly and rightly say—first, that so great did he deem the good 
effected by this charity, so serious, and, indeed, seriously increasing, 
were the needs which it was designed to supply, that he should 
feel himself acting with something more than unkindness to the 
silent and uncomplaining recipients of this Christian bounty if at a 
critical period in the sequence of these Festivals he failed to put 
private opinions somewhat in the background, and refused to 
appear in that place to press upon them a cause which he would 
show to them in the sequel even more than ever required earnest 
and benevolent support. He would not look back to those 
strange days when races and balls formed a part of the week’s 
arrangements, but simply confine himself to the time during which 
he had been connected with the city and diocese. It was right 
that he should notice that many a quiet and salutary change had 








been effected in the arrangement and conduct of these Festivals, 
He should be much wanting in gratitude to the stewards and to the 
guardians of this noble cathedral, if he did not thus publicly 
recognise the distinct efforts on their part to make all who enter 
those venerable and historic walls feel verily that they were entering 
into the presence of the Lord of Sabaoth, and that they came there 
to take part with soul and spirit in a great series of the noblest 
and most heart-moving forms of praise wherewith it has entered 
into the heart of man to adore and to glorify his Maker. These 
efforts on the part of the Dean and Chapter and the Stewards he 
most joyfully recognised, and he felt with thankfulness that they 
have removed from before him some privately felt hindrances, and 
also some real stumbling-blocks. The right rev. preacher then pro- 
ceeded to apply his text especially to the charity on whose behalf 
these Festivals were originated, referring to the condition of the 
clergy and the necessity for sucha charity to help those who, through 
their self-sacrifice, were left unprovided for by this world’s goods. 
The oratorio of the day was the perennial Elijah, which, first 
heard in Gloucester some thirty years since, increases rather than 
diminishes in popularity. The performance, began shortly before 
two o’clock and terminated about five. The Cathedral was as full 
as we can remember it to have been on any previous occasion, 
showing that Mendelssohn’s last great work is always a safe attrac- 
tion upon which to rely for the opening of a festival programme. 
Since the last meeting of the Three Choirs in this city, Gloucester 
has lost its Cathedral organist and the conductor of its Festivals since 
1865. That in the late Dr Samuel Sebastian Wesley the artistic 
world generally has to regret one of the most consummate musicians 
of our time, to say nothing about his inimitable mastery of the 
instrument he loved so well, and to the ample repertory of which he 
contributed so much that will endure, need scarcely be said. Dr 
Wesley had not given the time and attention indispensable to win 
distinction as an orchestral conductor, but the association of his 
name with any institution having music for its object was of itself 
an honour to that institution. No son ever proved worthier a 
distinguished father than Dr Wesley, who inherited the love enter- 
tained by the elder Wesley for the works of John Sebastian Bach, 
and did as much to promulgate a taste for them in this country. No 
such man before him ever occupied the positions of Cathedral 
organist and conductor of the Festivals in the city of Gloucester. 
Another estimable and well-reputed professor has also been 
lost to the Festival of the Three Choirs. It is necessary only to 
name Mr Townshend Smith, who for some quarter of a century was 
organist to Hereford Cathedral, and one of the most active pro- 
moters of the meetings of the Choirs. But very recently Mr Smith, 
after a journey to Gloucester on affairs connected with the business 
of the Festival, for which he was accustomed to train the Hereford 
choir and perform the duties of organist, was suddenly seized with 
apoplexy on his return home. Mr Smith was not, like Dr Wesley, 
a man of genius, but he was a musician of considerable attainments 
—a man of remarkable intelligence, great courtesy, and business 
habits not to be over estimated. He will in his sphere be regretted 
as much as Dr Wesley was in his. During all his career of influence 
he was the life and soul of the Hereford Festival. For this alone, 
independent of other claims to consideration, he will be remembered. 
That the death of two such men in the interval that has elapsed 
since the last assembly of the Three Choirs in Gloucester should call 
for some demonstration of sympathy was only to be expected. This 
could not through any other means be so aptly commemorated as by 
the performance of Handel’s Dead March, given between the first 
and second parts of Elijah. We can only regret that the going out 
and coming back again of a large number of the audience did not 
admit of that reverential attention to a simple and magnificent 
homage to the dead which such an occasion should have enforced. 
The performance of Elijah, under the direction of Mr Charles 
Harford Lloyd, Dr Wesley’s successor, was for the most part 
excellent. That the absence of so glorious a singer of sacred music 
as Mdlle Tietjens should have been lamented, more especially 
the cause of her absence borne in mind, was natural, 
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Nevertheless, what could be done in the circumstances was done 
according to the best means at hand. That which had been set 
down in the first part for the eminent prima donna, was under- 
taken by Mdme Sophie Liwe and Miss Adela Vernon. The 
first had been already proved at the Monday Popular Concerts, at 
the Crystal Palace, and elsewhere ; the second, who has studied 
under a no less competent mistress than Mdme Sainton Dolby, is 
comparatively a beginner. She, however, promises well, and sang 
the music allotted to her with real intelligence and feeling. 
Happily, the services of Mdlle Albani had been already secured for 
the second part of the oratorio, and her rendering of the trying 
air, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” with its inspiring sequel, ‘‘ Be not afraid,” 
if anything could have consoled us for the absence of Mdlle 
Tietjens, was just the thing to do _ it. Mdlle Albani 
threw her whole soul into this impressive exhortation; nor 
was she less successful in the unaccompanied trio, associated 
with Mdlle Sophie Liwe, and our unequalled contralto, 
Mdme Patey, or in the ‘‘Sanctus,” ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, is God the 
Lord,” the simple grandeur of which has never been surpassed. 
When it is added that the whole of the music of the Prophet was 
undertaken by Mr Santley, that the chief part of the contralto 
music was consigned to Mdme Patey, and that the tenor music 
was shared between Mr Cummings and Mr Edward Lloyd, enough has 
been said to show that the solo music was intrusted to thoroughly 
efficient hands. The choruses, into detailed particulars of which 
it is wholly unnecessary to enter, were given, as they are almost 
always given at these Three Choir Festivals, sometimes admirably, 
sometimes without that precision in the absence of which much of 
the intended effect is missed. The voices, however, are excellent, 
and with careful training might achieve great things. 

The first evening concert at the Shire hall brought an immense 
audience. The programme comprised portions of the Paradise and 
Peri of Schumann, with a miscellaneous selection, including 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, superbly executed by M. Sainton, 
and applauded with enthusiasm. 





Wednesday, Sept. 5. 

The new conductor, Mr C. Harford Lloyd, had imposed upon 
himself for to-day a task to accomplish which even indifferently well 
is by no means an easy matter. The first part of the programme 
was devoted, not to J. S. Bach’s Passion according to Matthew, as 
was announced, but to a lengthy selection from that immortal 
composition. There could have been no harm in stating this 
frankly, inasmuch as every amateur is aware that the entire oratorio, 
as Sir Michael Costa some time ago presented it at one of the 
concerts of the Sacred Harmonie Society, would occupy the day, to 
the exclusion of Beethoven’s Hngedi, the unwarrantably distorted 
version of Beethoven’s Christus am (Elberge (Mount of Olives) to 
which we have occasionally been accustomed at Exeter Hall and 
elsewhere. However, what was given in the Cathedral was ample 
enough. To name all the pieces—choruses, ‘‘chorales,” recitatives, 
&e.—that were necessarily omitted would be wasting space to no 
purpose. It may be stated without further preamble that the 
execution of Bach’s often abstruse and invariably difficult music was 
creditable to Mr C. H. Lloyd, and all, without exception, who 
worked under him—solo singers, chorus, and orchestra alike, 
Mr Lloyd, though young in his newly undertaken office, and 
therefore more or less inexperienced, seems to possess the right 
stuff for a conductor, combining those essential attributes of 
firmness, quietude, and self-control, in the absence of which any 
hope of reaching eminence as a ruler in this particular sphere of art- 
demonstration must be altogether illusory. The grand and elaborate 
double chorus, ‘‘Come, ye daughters, weep with me” (Zion’s ex- 
hortation and the responses of the faithful), which, with its 
ingeniously interwoven choral prayer, ‘‘O Thou, begotten Son of 
God,” opens the oratorio so magnificently, was for the most part 
rendered with a clearness and precision worthy unqualified praise. 
Here conductor, orchestra, and chorus were tested so severely that 
the satisfactory result may, with fairness, be recorded as a 








triumph. Without entering into minute details, it may be 
added that other choruses afforded no less convincing proofs 
that the singers had been most’ carefully and _ intelligently 
trained. Among special instances may be named the furious 
outburst of the multitude, ‘‘ Have lightnings and thunders in clouds 
disappeared ?”-—sequel to the plaintive duet for soprano and contralto, 
‘**My Saviour, Jesus, now is taken,” of which the abrupt exclamation 
of the chorus, ‘‘ Leave Him! leave Him! bind Him not!” is so 
striking and characteristic a feature. The ‘‘chorales” chosen from 
the many comprised in the oratorio were ‘‘O blessed Jesus!” ‘‘My 
sin it was which bound Thee,” ‘‘O Lord, Thy love’s unbounded !”’ 
‘**O Father, let Thy will be done!” ‘*O Lord, who dares to smite 
Thee?” (to the same tune, with slight modifications, as ‘‘ My sin it 
was,” &c.); and ‘‘O Thou whose head was wounded ”—all well 
given and, as in such circumstances they could hardly fail to be, 
deeply impressive. The tunes of the greater number of these 
‘*chorales ’’ were originally meant to be sung by the congregation, 
to whom they must naturally have been familiar; and the emotions 
engendered by them in the spirit of devout believers thus called 
upon to take part in the act of worship may be easily imagined. It 
is a fact of too much significance to be disregarded that the oratorios 
illustrating the passion of the Saviour, of which only two (the disputed 
St Luke being unpublished)—viz., St John and St Matthew—are 
now generally known, were, like other similar works of Bach, intended 
expressly for performance, not in a secular, but in a sacred building, 
where the lessons they teach might be more emphatically impressed 
upon the mind. That the congregation of to-day—for congregation, 
at least during the performance of the Passion music, it may strictly 
be termed—were earnestly attentive and apparently absorbed almost 
from beginning to end both in the text and in its sublime musical 
interpretation, it is satisfactory to note; but the word ‘‘ almost” 
suggests some drawback to what would be otherwise an unqualified 
verdict of approval. The opening bars of the final chorus, ‘ In tears 
of grief we here recline,” one of the most touching and exquisite 
pieces that ever came, ‘‘like strong inspiration,” to Bach, or to any 
other composer, were the signal for a general exodus—to lunch! 
Can we feel surprised that such unseemly occurrences give weapons 
of significance to those who conscientiously object to the festival 
performances being held in a cathedral ? 





oe, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

The ‘Classical Nights” given by the Messrs Gatti have proved 
very attractive. Wednesday evening was a ‘‘ Mozart” night. The 
G minor Symphony, capitally played, under the direction of Signor 
Arditi, was the piéce de résistance. It was listened to with great 
attention, andeach movement was received with more or less applause. 
The other pieces were the overture to Le Nozze di Figaro, the 
andante and minuet from the Second Quartet (in D minor), played 
by all the stringed instruments (the minuet encored), and, for the 
first time in England, an andante (Op. 86) for the flute, capitally 
played by Mr Oluf Svensden. The vocal pieces were ‘‘ Voi che 
sapete” and ‘Batti, batti,” sung by Malle Maria Derivis, and 
‘*Non pitt andrai,” by Signor Medica. We should also have named 
a solo on the violoncello, played by M. Antoine Bouman. 

The second part of the programme was, as usual, devoted to mis- 
cellaneous compositions. A selection from La Grande Duchesse, for 
orchestra and band of the Coldstream Guards, was well played. 
Mdlle Debillemont was the pianist, and Mdlle Pommereul the 
violinist. The first-named gave Liszt’s ‘‘ Fantaisie hongroise ” (en- 
cored), and the last a fantasia on Gounod’s Faust (also encored). 
Two quick marches, ‘‘The Leicester Square” (Mazzoni) and “I 
Bersaglieri” (Arditi), were effectively played by the orchestra and 
band of the Coldstreams. The vocalists were Mdlles Rajmondi and 
Celega and Signor Medica. Signor Arditi’s new bolero, ‘‘I] Gitano,” 
sung by Signor Medica, so pleased the audience that they insisted 
on its repetition, The concert concluded with the ‘‘ Bon soir” Galop, 
by Mr F. Godfrey. 

A ‘* Handel and Haydn” night is announced for next Wednesday, 
and Friday is to be a ‘‘ Ballad” night. 





Lerpsic.—A new one-act opera, Prinzessin Rebenbliih, by Herr 
Miihldorfer, is in preparation at the Stadttheater. One of the 
principal features in the programme of the Liszt concert, to be given 
at the Gewandhaus about the middle of the present month, will be 
the Abbate’s ‘‘ Faust Symphony.” 
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GERTRUDE ELIZABETH MARA. 
Pictures from the Life of the first German Operatic Singer. 
By W. Lackowirz.* 
III. 
(Continued from page 583.) 

There now began a most diligent and ceaseless course of study 
for five whole years. It was the object of the careful master not 
so much to form an extraordinarily fine voice as a singer sure of 
herself, and in every respect a skilful musician. This object he 
perfectly achieved. Lessons in singing alternated with lessons on 
the piano; theoretical exercises, also, were prescribed and impor- 
tant works analysed—in a word, due attention was paid to every 
part of the pupil’s musical training. Her voice attained singular 
volume and beauty. Without the slightest sharpness, it pene- 
trated, with tremendous power, through chorus and orchestra, 
while, on the other hand, it could descend step by step to the 
lowest piano. Her execution surpassed everything previously 
known. She was able to sing one of Hasse’s airs twelve times in 
succession, ornamenting it on each occasion extempore with 
different artistic figures which the best instrumental performer 
could not have excelled. For five entire years was she thus 
carefully taught, and in those years she became a really great 
singer. Father Hiller did not conceal from her, however, that 
she was deficient in almost everything requisite to form a 
dramatic artist. According to his statement, she was unable, after 
a five years’ residence in his house, either to walk or stand 
properly, and he made no secret to her of what he thought. She 
had improved but little bodily. She was still the same ugly 
object she had been as a child. Hiller could wish for no more 
docile and obedient pupil as a singer, but in every other respect 
she manifested unparelleled obstinacy. All the unpolished, rough 
manners of her father, to whose society alone she had so long been 
exclusively accustomed, clung to her so tenaciously that most 
persons were painfully affected by them, and even forgot the 
singer on account of them. She perversely resisted every 
influence brought to bear upon her, directly it was not connected 
with music. Where the latter was concerned, she was as tractable 
as alamb, but in everything else as ‘“‘stubborn as a mule.” She 
wanted to become a great singer and nothing more; what the 
world thought of her in other respects was, she declared, a 
matter of utter indifference. When Father Hiller often explained 
to her, with blank despair, that, if she did not alter, even as a 
singer she would be able to appear only in the concert-room and 
never on the stage, she laughed like an imp and assured him she 
was perfectly satisfied. But Fate had other views in store for her, 
and now stepped forward in the person of the Electress of 
Saxony. 

EY, 


The Electress had heard Gertrude sing in Leipsic, and, like a 
flash of lightning out of a clear sky, a sovereign mandate came 
one fine day from Dresden for “ Miss Schmahling” (‘die Jungfer 
Schmihling”) to undertake the part of Queen Semiramis, there, in 
one of Hasse’s operas. This was a thunder-clap both for master 
and pupil. But they had to conform themselves to the Inevitable. 
It was the Dowager Electress herself who had arranged the 
matter. ‘Aye, but was the affair to be carried out off-hand?” 
the reader may inquire in astonishment—knowing that special 
studies, especially dramatic studies, were needed, and that the girl 
had never engaged in them. True—yet what was at that time 
expected from a singer on the stage’ She was bound to sing 
differently, and certainly better than many artists we hear at the 
present day ; in other respects, operatic writers themselves took 
care that profound dramatic studies were not unconditionally 
necessary. The command emanating from the Electress was, of 
course, forthwith obeyed at Leipsic, and thus Gertrude went to 
Dresden. Her august patroness immediately perceived in what 
the “ Leipsic girl” (“ Leipsiyerin”) was principally deficient. She 
directed that Gertrude should, with all possible haste, be taught to 
stand and walk, to hold her body and her head, so that she might 
in some degree understand how a Semiramis would move and 
deport herself, for the girl had not the slightest notion on the 
subject. Asa matron, the famous artist frequently, with sparkling 








humour, acted to her friends the scenes in which she was then the 





en st or | 


* From the Neue Berliner Murikzeitung, 


principal ‘personage. ‘They dressed her out,” she said, “like a 
milliner’s block ; they tugged away at her, anyhow: they shoved 
her backwards and forwards upon the stage, till her anxiety knew 
no bounds. Yet it all vanished the moment she was able to open 
her mouth and sing ; then she knew everything, and probably did 
it as it ought to be done.” And it would really seem that 
her magnificent gifts as a vocalist disguised the ridiculous figure 
she must undoubtedly have cut as Queen Semiramis, for we hear 
nothing of a failure. The anxiety she had gone through, and the 
way in which she had been jostled about, so that, in obedience to 
the sovereign mandate, she might be set up properly, with all 
speed, had left behind them so unsatisfactory an impression, that 
she returned to Leipsic with the firm determination of never 
treading the stage again. Faithful to the precepts of Father 
Hiller, she resolved to devote all her energies exclusively to the 
concert room, She had come to see in what a step-motherly 
fashion she had been treated by Nature; and, having no desire 
herself to remedy by incessant observation and efforts the immense 
defects in her personal appearance, gave up all notion of competing 
on the stage with the then leading vocal celebrities, Todi and 
Gabriel, two artists who, by their vocal skill and their dazzling 
beauty, enjoyed the greatest celebrity throughout Europe. But 
it is a strange fact: the boards representing the world possess a 
mighty attraction for all who have once trodden their narrow 
domain. Everyone who has known the emotions of the world 
behind the scenes is drawn back again to that world as though by 
a thousand arms, and, despite all good resolutions to the contrary, 
will certainly embrace the first opportunity of satisfying his secret 
longings. This is what happened to young Gertrude. It is true 
that she had made up her mind never again to set her foot on the 
stage. With redoubled zeal she had plunged once more into her 
studies. ‘‘ You were very right, Father Hiller,” she said: “I am 
no good for ‘ros but I may become a great singer despite of 
that—may n't 1?” And Father Hiller nodded approval, though, 
probably, it grieved him in the bottom of his heart to think that 
his pupil’s extraordinary natural powers could never be measured 
with the brilliant stars in the operatic heavens. But, notwithstand- 
ing all Gertrude’s good -resolutions, the visit to Dresden recurred 
very frequently to her mind. As the days glided by in monotonous 
repose, the paler grew the disagreeable circumstances connected 
with Queen Semiramis; and all that remained was the recollection 
of the splendour and brightness bound up with them. What a 
life had been hers in Dresden, compared with the sameness of her 
existence in Leipsic! How different was everything when she 
appeared in the first-named city, compared to her experience of 
the Leipsic concerts. On the one hand were the quiet, devout 
burghers of the good trading town, all as plain and simple as they 
had been for years; on the other, the sparkling brilliancy of the 
Court, with the high, nay, the highest magnates of the land at her 
feet, while she—had she not felt that she stood above them, when 
she sent forth so triumphantly her magnificent notes, and all 
present broke out into enthusiastic applause of the “ milliner’s 
block”? The yearning after the world she had thus once seen took 
deeper and deeper root: and the question, “Is it then really not 
possible to remedy the defects which cling to me and bar my 
road?” kept rising with greater frequency in her heart, however 
little inclined she was to admit the fact. It needed only an impulse 
from without for all these dreams and secret wishes suddenly to 
find utterance. The opportunity soon arrived. When it did, she 
quickly made up her mind and did not recoil from the temptation. 
Even Father Hiller’s anxious remark : “ My child, you cannot do 
it; you really cannot do it!” elicited only the simple answer: 
“One must try.” The following was the way in which this came 
about. Since the days of Augustus the Strong, the eyes of all 
Germany had been continuously directed to that true copy of the 
Court at Versailles, the Court at Dresden. The latter had, in a 
certain degree, come to give the tone to the Empire; for evil, how- 
ever, rather than good, Everything which happened at Dresden 
was instantly reported on all sides. Things, too, had somewhat 
changed since the days of Augustus the Strong; and the young 
Prussian Eagle had, probably, new reasons why its Ambassador 
should invariably send to Berlin an exact report of everything 
that happened in Dresden. This, however, does not now concern 
us. It is sufficient for our purpose to know that the Ambassador's 
special reports extended to the Dresden Opera. The latter, in the 
days of Augustus the Sirong, was the best in all Germany, and 
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even for some time afterwards a model of Italian opera generally. 
Though it had not preserved this eminence, yet it was still of 
such excellence that Frederic the Great could take it as a guide 
to some extent in Berlin; and this he did, as far as such a course 
agreed with his own views on art. So the Prussian Ambassador 
at the Court of Saxony was strictly charged to send Count Zierotin, 
Frederic’s Directeur des Spectacles in Berlin, early and exhaustive 
information of everything which took place at the Dresden Theatre. 
It was in this way that the fame of the young “ Leipsic girl” flew to 
Berlin, without her entertaining a notion of the fact. Everyone 
was amazed. It was an utter impossibility! A female German 
singer in an Italian opera? And with great success? Who ever 
heard of such a thing! Italians were the only privileged artists! 
True ; but the fact was not to be explained away. There it was in 
the report, in black and white, and the Ambassador absolutely 
seemed to wax quite warm on the subject. Yet it was incredible, or, 
at any rate, unexampled. It was so unexampled that, when his 
Director proposed the German girl as a singer at the Royal Opera, 
Frederic answered roughly, “ Are you mad, Zierotin? <A fine idea! 
I would rather hear an air neighed by a horse, than have a German 
as prima donna in my Opera company.” Zierotin was in despair, 
but what could he do? At that precise moment, an eminent 
female artist was needed at the Berlin Opera, and it was incumbent 
on him, under all circumstances, to obtain such a one. But where 
was he to look for her? The incredible intelligence reached him 
from Dresden like a message from Heaven, but only for him to 
hear it thus received by the King. Zierotin, however, was not 
the man to be so easily put off, especially as he perceived no other 
means of escape from the dilemma in which he was placed. He 
followed the proverb: Continuous drops will wear away rocks, 
and kept cautiously reverting to the Leipsic girl. He did not 
miscalculate the effect of his plan. Having constantly to hear the 
praises of this German singer from Zierotin’s lips, Frederic at last 
consented that she should be ordered to come “ on trial” to Berlin. 
The trial, however, was to take place not on the stage but in a 
room, and before the King. And it was this very circumstance 
which decided Gertrude Schmihling’s destiny. A trial on the 
stage——who knows how such a trial would have turned out ? 
In this fashion, the summons to Berlin found its way to Father 
Hiller’s house at Leipsic; and, despite all the representations of 
that sorely exercised professor, who foresaw no good result from 
the step, Gertrude resolved to obey it. “One must try,” she 
observed ; and with this observation put an end to all further re- 
monstrances. Well, Gertrude Schmihling did try: and the trial, 
as far as the singer was concerned, proved no failure. The German 
entered the lists against her Italian sisters and came off victorious. 
For many years she was the undisputed prima donna of the Berlin 
Opera, the favourite of the King and of the public—despite all 
personal infirmities, which, however, concerned not the singer but 
only the woman. There can be no question that her partiality 
for defiance and contradiction was the principal cause why these 
personal infirmities eventually reached a pitch inevitably followed 
by a tremendous rupture. What Frederic the Great could bear 
less than aught else was the spirit of opposition ; /is will had to be 
obeyed in the slightest matters with which he was connected. 
But of this, more presently. 


(T'o be continued.) 





SEPTEMBER.* 


We know that September is passing, 
For changed are the leaves on 
| the spray, 
Bright leaves now all tinted, and 
shaded with gold, 
Your glory will soon pass away. 


Weknow that September is passing, 
3y the rich mellow fruit on the 
tree, 
When the swallows assemble and 
nurture their plans 
For their flight o’er the wide- 
spreading sea, 


We know that September is passing, 
For the ploughman begins with 
the ground, 
And the sower deposits the seed for 
the spring, 
And the hop-pickers busy are 
found, 


We know that September is passing, 
For the sportsman is heard on | 
the moor, 
And the days that are short’ning 
already foretell 
That the reign of bright summer | 
is o’er. 


* Copyright. 


| 
| 
| 
S. P. Howe. 








MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


During the last month two new prime donne have appeared in 
Melbourne. On the 16th June Miss Jenny Sharpe, of Sydney, 
but some years ago known at popular entertainments given in this 
city and the suburbs, made her appearance at the Prince of Wales’ 
Operahouse as Arline in 7ie Bohemian Gil, There was a crowded 
house on the occasion, and Miss Sharpe was courteously and en- 
couragingly received by the audience, but the young lady’s means 
did not justify her appearing again. On the 30th June Mrs Howitz 
(Miss Staff), a young lady well and favourably known in the con- 
cert-hall, appeared for the first time in opera, at the Prince of 
Wales’, as Maritana in the opera of that name. Her voice is a 
pure soprano, and her singing in the opera was very satisfactory, 
but she has much to learn as an actress, 

On the 23rd June Mr Levey, the cornet player, concluded his 
engagement at the Operahouse, and then made visits to Geelong, 
Ballarat, Stawell, and Sandhurst, where he gave performances, 
Mr Levey was succeeded at the Operahouse by Mons. Léon Caron, 
an accomplished violinist, whose best performance has been his 
own concerto in I) minor, a splendid work for the solo instrument, 
with accompaniment for full orchestra. 

The other performances at the Operahouse have been Giroflé- 
Girofla, La Belle Iéline, La Périchole, and Trial by Jury. . The 
part of Helen was sung by Miss Clara Thompson (sister of Miss 
Lydia Thompson). When Za Belle Héléne was first produced in 
Melbourne the same part was sustained by Miss Emily Melville, 
now in the United States. Trial by Jury was produced as an 
afterpiece to La Belle Lélene. 

On the 26th June the Melbourne Philharmonic Society per- 
formed Judas Maccabeus in the ‘town Hall. Mr. David Lee acted 
as conductor. 

Offenbach’s grotesque romantic opera, The Brigands, was pro- 
duced for the first time at the Operahouse on the 7th inst., and is 
very successful, AS oa 

Melbourne, July 10, 1877. 


——()-——— 


TAMBERLIK. 

It is generally supposed that Tamberlik was born at Rome. 
This is a mistake. Some interesting details supplied to M. Prével 
fix the celebrated singer’s origin. His real name is Thomas Berlic 
(Berlic signifying, in Roumanian, the ace of clubs), and he was 
born in a small Roumanian village in the neighbourhood of 
Botouchani. The son of poor peasants, he entered when a boy the 
service of a rich farmer, whose coachman he became somewhat 
later. One day he had to drive his master to Botouchani, just as 
the Italian company performing at Jassy happened to be passing 
through the place. While rubbing down, in the courtyard of the 
hotel, the horses he had taken out of the carriage, he began singing 
some national Roumanian airs, which are pitched very high. As 
chance would have it, the tenor of the Italian company was also in 
the courtyard. Astonished at such singing, he went up to his 
room, took his tuning-fork, and verified the notes. Berlic already 
possessed the ut de poitrine which made his fortune. In ecstacy at 
his discovery, the Italian artist called his comrades, They asked 
Thomas to sing, and they asked him to drink. The end of the 
matter was that the manager offered to take the poor young 
coachman with him, and have him taught music and singing. He 
promised the youth 450 francs a month. Berlic, who earned 150 
francs a year, with two pairs of boots and a “ rain-cloak,” according 
to the custom of the country, enthusiastically accepted the terms, 
and set out with the Italian company, accompanying them on their 
return to Italy, where he made his appearance shortly afterwards 
with a success which kept continually increasing. What a distance 
now separates him from Jassy ! 


Bapvex.—Herr Hans von Biilow lately paid this town a visit, after 
making a stay of nine weeks at Kreuznach, where he met a medical 
friend who discovered what was really the matter with him, and 
told him what was the proper treatment for his case. Herr von 
Biilow leads a very retired life, and avoids all society. Whether, or 


when, he will resume his professional career is still very uncertain, 
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Richard Wagner's Stage-Festival-Play.* 
(Continued from page 584.) 


The place which Wagner assigns to the orchestra is utterly un- 
worthy. The members of the orchestra become the pariahs of 
the Opera. Far superior in many ways, in knowledge, ability, 
industry, modesty and musical spirit to the not always musical 
artists, puffed up by their high salaries, who act upon the stage, 
and who are accustomed to being overwhelmed with applause, for 
most moderate achievements, by a crowd incapable of judging, 
here they are treated as mere machines. But now to consign the 
orchestra, however contemptuously the singers may look down 
on them from their Olympian height, to the glowing temperature 
of a cellar in July and August, is to forget that the best and most 
estimable interpreters of musical art sit in our orchestra. * * * 

If we follow Wagner’s peculiar course of development, we find 
that always the next work is a negation of the preceding. Has 
the poet-composer reached the end of his endeavours in the 
Nihelungen Trilogy? Who can know that? When the ripe 
Beethoven looked back upon the works of his youth, which still 
bloom to-day, did he deny them as misgrown, stinted children ? 
Certainly not. The master who in his youth composed the three 
Piano Trios, Op. 1, is for us just as much a composer by the grace 
of God, as the old man, deeply bowed down and corfused by sick- 
ness and by bitter life experiences, who wrote the Quartet lugue, 
Op. 133, and the Quintet Fugue, Op. 137. He is lovable, deeply 
sympathetic, genial and imperishable in his earlier, as he is bold, 
worthy of admiration and of reverence even in the aberrations of 
his latest period. 

Every great artist has certain sins and weaknesses to regret in 
his youthful works ; but such an eager haste for ever new forms 
and effects, such an unquiet nervous striving continually to startle 
the world anew, to convince it of one’s own greatness and import- 
ance and obtrude himself upon it as a redeeming Saviour, as we 
find in Wagner, the history of Art has never known before. ° We 
admire his extraordinary qualities, his many-sided talent, his ener- 
getic strength, hissuperhuman perseverance, yet he cannot convert 
us to the belief that he is the expected Messiah of Art. But the 
ball of his fame is at last rolling, and it is in no man's power to 
stop it. If one should speak with angels’ tongues against the 
weaknesses, and the pernicious tendency of the new direction, it 
would be in vain; what good has it ever done to raise an instruct- 
ing, warning or satirical voice against the excrescences of fashion ? 
There is but one consolation to offset such experiences: after every 
intoxication follows awakening. It seems to us as if Mozart and 
Beethoven and their great forerunners and successors, in presence 
of these artistic aberrations, rose up before us mightier and more 
majestic every day, and spoke even a more impressive language 
than they ever did. 

Will the Nibelungen Trilogy have a future, é¢., will it come in- 
to closer contact with the theatres so hateful to the composer ? 
Will the future really do homage to the new Art doctrine? We 
might answer, No: but unaccountable and indefinable as the 
changes of fashion are the tastes and inclinations of the public. 
Minds continually thirsting for novelty may find a satisfaction in 
a speedy repetition of the Trilogy : and this may beget in turn all 
the livelier craving for the wholesome food of an earlier period. 
Nothing is more transitory than a musical creation. No work of 
any other Art fades, evaporates, dies away more rapidly. Ilow 
little of what is best and noblest in what we now have has any 
prospect of eternal or of long duration? And what avails the 
applause of the moment? Many of the most excellent works 
have found an enthusiastic reception, admiring praise and eloquent 
homage, and the next decade has entirely forgotten them. [very 
artist strives for posthumous fame, sacrificing his best power to an 
empty fleeting phantom. Wagner's Trilogy might have some 
chance of longer life and general diffusion, if some good, enthu- 
slastic friend of the composer could be found, an expert in the 
business, who by skilful cuttings should reduce the work for four 
evenings to a work for one evening and of moderate length. 
: W ere all the beauties of the colossal drama condensed into a single 
night; were all that is unnecessary, all that is lengthy and tiresome 
set aside, then one might listen to the Ring des Nilelungen with 
true pleasure. 


* From Dwight's Journal of Music, 














Wagner’s endeavour to bring out his work in all possible per- 
fection was exceedingly to his credit. But here, too, although 
extraordinary means were placed at his command, the insufficiency 
and limitation of human effort was most strikingly apparent. To 
build a house on purpose for the festival play, was an act of mad 
extravagance and measureless presumption; to place it away off in 
little Bayreuth was, mildly speaking, an inconsiderate way of doing 
business. * * * - * + * * * * 7 

For Wagner himself the month of August of the year 1876 was 
a month of honour in the fullest meaning of the word; then he 
attained what no master of Art ever attained before. If among 
the audience at the Festival Play there were some dissenters and 
opponents, and if the general success of the work as a whole 
remained a very doubtful one, yet princely favour and the homage 
of the fair, generous friends and enthusiastic followers heaped 
upon him substantial proofs of devotion and esteem in almost 
overwhelming measure. On the other hand no one ever under- 
stood, as he does, how to stir up a fermentation, how to importune 
and set up great claims. May he enjoy what satisfaction he has 
had! He has not been spared also days of bitter trial and dis- 
couragement: he has been through the hardest struggles. The 
applause, perhaps intended less for the poem and the music than 
for Wagner personally, and for the fatalistic conviction so strongly 
stamped in him of his prophetic calling, was every evening 
tumultuous. On the conclusion of the last series it roared through 
the house for full ten minutes. In that moment the poet-com- 
poser stood at the zenith of his glory; he had reached what a 
mortal in his boldest dreams can only hope and long for; he too 
could tell of a parterre of princes ; representatives of all cultivated 
nations brought him admiring homage. % a : = 

It is generally known what a bad impression Wagner’s short 
speech at the end of the first series made. Although he had given 
out through placards that neither he nor the performers would 
respond to a recall (“since they must not step out from the frame 
of the Art work in course of representation”), yet he did at last 
allow himself to be cheered and called before the curtain. With- 
out any inward excitement, without a trace of joy and satisfaction, 
in that moment when the profoundest emotion, overflowing thank- 
fulness would naturally have inspired him, he spoke only the cold 
words : ‘‘ You have now seen what we can do; will you now !— 
And if you will, we will have an Art.” He said it, bowed and 
disappeared. As if drenched by a shower bath, the astonished 
assembly wentaway. Even the most devoted friends of the great, 
but so imprudent man, who had given vent to his over-full artistic 
heart in this unexpected way, showed themselves confounded and 
put out of humour ; the adversaries triumphed. Jests and bitter 
observations were upon all lips. In vain did the unfortunate 
orator, at the festival banquet of the next day, seek to weaken 
and wipe out the unfavourable impression of his words. And £0 
the most magnificent and most pretentious artistic enterprise of 
modern times closed, very fitly, with a word of unexampled preten- 
sion, None the wiser for this experience, Wagner allowed himself 
again, at the close of the last series, to be drawn into a public 
expression of his views. 





Wiirzsurc.—The second annual report of the Royal School of 
Music has been published. We learn from it that there are fifteen 
professors, including the Director, Dr Karl Kliebert, who teaches 
the two departments of musical theory and choral-singing. The 
School was attended during the past year by 387 pupils, who gave 
four concerts and four evening entertainments to which the public 
were admitted, besides fourevening entertainments among themselves, 

Wirspaven.—After a short illness, Bernhard Hopffer, the com- 
poser, expired on the 2Ist ult., at the hunting-seat of Niederwald, 
near Ridesheim. He received his musical education at Kullak’s 
Academy, Berlin, studying composition under Herr Wiierst. In 
April, 1871, his opera of F'rithjof was successfully produced at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin. A festal piece of his, entitled Barbarossa, 
was performed at the same theatre on the return of the army 
to the Prussian capital, after the war with France. “ Pharao,” 
a ballad by him, for chorus and orchestra, was ublicly performed 
at Berlin in 1876, by Hollander and Stern’s Vocal Association. 
Bernhard Hopffer suffered from disease of the lungs, which interfered 
greatly with his work. He survived his brother, Emil, who wrote 
the libretto of Frithjof, only six weeks, and is laid by his side in the 
new cemetery here, 
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THE NATIONAL OPERATIOUSE. 
(Z'o the Editor of the ‘* Times.”) 


Srr,—Two years ago, Mr Gye, without any provocation on my 
part, attacked me in your columns on the ground that I had en- 
deavoured to make engagements with singers under contract to him. 
I had done nothing of the kind. Now he pretends that I have made 
‘covert attempts to depreciate his theatre,” and founds upon 
that imaginary fact a right to indulge publicly in fanciful calcula- 
tions as to the amount required for finishing the National Opera- 
house on the Victoria Embankment. 

I did not seek to depreciate Mr Gye’s Theatre. I said that ‘‘the 
London theatres now existing were situated in crowded and un- 
healthy neighbourhoods, so that to ventilate them was to let in bad 
air ;” and it is not my fault if Mr Gye takes what was meant as a 
general observation as one particularly applicable to Covent Garden. 
I did not invite him to discuss my estimates—or rather, the esti- 
mates of the architect and contractor—for the National Operahouse ; 
they were never intended to meet with his approbation. But, as I 
am about to issue £110,000 of preference shares for the purpose of 
completing and furnishing the building, I must beg you to allow me 
enough space, not to follow Mr Gye through his long array of 
figures, but to touch only on one or two items of the extravagant 
sum which he would like my economically, though liberally, planned 
enterprise to cost. 

The outlay in building the Royal Italian Opera ‘‘very nearly 
doubled the original estimates,” therefore, according to Mr Gye, no 
faith can be placed in any estimate; or rather every estimate must, 
according to Mr Gye, be multiplied by two. If the architect and 
contractor of the National Operahouse say, as they do, that £110,000 
is required to complete and furnish the building, the sum really 
wanted is £220,000. If they had said £220,000, the amount needed 
would be £440,000, and so on. 


Mr Gye would seem to forget that the foundations of the National | 


Operahouse have been solidly established ; that the works have been 


erected up to the first tier of the boxes ; and that the cost of finish- | 


ing the building can now be calculated with comparative precision. 


Again, to give an idea of the wildness, or, at least, inaccuracy of | 
the calculations which Mr Gye has taken the trouble to make for my | 
enlightenment, allow me to call attention to the annual charge | 


which he proposes should be levied on the National Operahouse for 
fire insurance. At Her Majesty’s Theatre it amounts to about £900, 
Mr Gye, when I was his partner at the Royal Italian Opera, paid 
also about £900. Yet the amount that Mr Gye suggests that I 
should be charged at the National Operahouse is £5,250. Why this 
notable difference—especially when it is borne in mind that my 
theatre will be absolutely fire-proof? The floor of the pit at the 
National Operahouse is of concrete ; the pit floor of Covent Garden is 
of wood. 

But I can forgive Mr Gye his periodical onslaughts on my under- 
taking ; for if he did not believe in its success he would not, as he in 
fact does, take every opportunity of undervaluing it. 
your obedient servant, 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, Auguat 31. 


I remain, 
J. H. MApueson, 


Mpmr Apetna Part is engaged by Mr Pyatt, of Notting- 


ham, for five concerts, to be given during the month of October, | 


in Manchester, Nottin sham, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Bradford. 
Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Santley will appear with Mdme Patti at 
each concert. 


Miss Minnie Hauk made her début on Tuesday, at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, as Marguerite, in Gounod’s Faust. A 
correspondent informs us that the charming American prima donna 
‘never acted better in her life. The house was crowded, and there 
was no end of applause. The audience called for her after each 
act till they were hoarse; Lut Minnie was not allowed to come 
forwaid, tle directors saying that it was against the rules of the 
Institution.” 


RICHARD WAGNER TESTIMONIAL. 


COMMITTEE. 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 
Dr F. HUEFFER. 





Lord LINDSAY, M.P. 
Dr W. POLE, F.R.S. 
Hon. RICHARD GROSVENOR. Mr J. 8. BERGHEIM. 

Mr GEORGE CRITCHETT. Mr EDWARD DANNREUTHER, 


TESTIMONIAL of Regard in commemoration of his Visit 
to England will be presented to Herr WAGNER. F 
The Cominittee appeal to all his English friends and admirers to join in it. 
All contributions will be duly acknowledged in the Times, 
Cheques to be made out to the Honorary Treasurer, Hon. RICHARD GROSVENOR, 
12, Orme Square, W., and crossed ‘*The Wagner Testimonial Fund—Messrs 
Drummond,” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. P.—We cannot insert our correspondent’s letter without his 
name and address. 
PotKkaw.—It would be throwing time and labour away. Poem 
received. 


BIRTH. 

On August 28th, at 21, Lancaster Road, Westbourne Park, W., 
the wife of Mr CuHarLes Goprrey, Royal Horse Guards, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

On August 22nd, at Ixelles, Mdlle ALine DE Gitmks, aged 67, 
sister to M. Jules De Glimes, of Brussels. 

On August 28th, of heart disease, at his residence, 8, Montpelier 
Terrace, Brighton, Franz M. v’ALQUEN, Esq., aged 73 years. 

On August 31st, at Deal, Witt1amM Henry Putpps, formerly of 
the Royal Academy of Music, aged 69. 

On September 3rd, at 2, Manchester Square, ALIcE BovuLan, 
| youngest and beloved daughter of Sir Juttus Benepicr. 





To ApvertIsERS.— The Office of the Musica. WorLpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 

| may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Elenchus. 





(At the Whale and Distaff.) 


MoprrRN ALBOHALUS (meditating). — Avicenna ;—ass ;—Pompa- 
ratious asser ;—Cardanus assest. Goethe about genius! And 
Algernon! (reads aloud to himself) :— 

“ That great genius is liable to great error the world has ever been willing, 
if not more than willing, to admit ; that great genius not equally balanced by 
great intellect is not one half as liable to go one half as wrong as intellect 
unequally counterpoised by genius, is a truth less popular and less familiar, 
| but neither less important nor less indisputable, * * * And from this point 
of difference, if from no other point here discernible, those who will or who 
can learn anything may learn a lesson in criticism which may perhaps be 
worth laying to heart: that genius, though it can put forth no better claim 
than intellect may assert for itself to share the papal gift of infallibility, is 
naturally the swifter of the two to perceive and to retrieve its errors. Where 
genius takes one false step in the twilight and draws back by instinct, intelli- 
gence once misguided will take a thousand without the slightest diffidence ; will 
put its best foot foremost in the pitchy darkness, step out gallantly through all 
brakes and quagmires till stuck fast up to the middle, and higher yet, in some 
blind Serbonian bog of blundering presumption, and thence will not improbably 
strike up a psalm of hoarse thanksgiving or shrill self-gratulation, to be echoed 
Jrom afar by th: thousand marshy throats of a Maotion or Baotian Jrog 
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concert, for the grace here given & to have set a triumphant foot on the solid 
rock, and planted a steady flagstaff on the splendid summits of supreme and 
unsurpassable success.” 


Ambroise Thomas forbid that I should say ‘‘ Rimini.” 
(Enter Bayuis Bou and PuRPLE Pow1s.) 


Oh Pimini! 





ae FS 


Bayiis Borr.—And Byron said that Leigh 
Rimini—— 

Purp.Le Pow1ts.—Was all ‘‘ Rimini ”—— 

Bay.is Bort.—‘‘ Pimini.” (Zzit ALBOHALUS.) 





fi 


Hunt’s Story of 


—_—o— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Mpt.E TretTsEns was yesterday not so well. An unfavourable 
change took place on Saturday, and she was yesterday visited by 
her London physician.— Tall Mall Gazette, Tuesday, Sept. 4. 





SEPTEMBER recalls the following facts:—the Ist, birth of 
Amilcare Ponchielli, Paderno Fasolaro (Cremona), 1834; the 4th, 
Inauguration of the Mozart Monument at Salzburg, 1842 ;—the 
5th, birth of Giacomo Meyerbeer, Berlin, 1791—death of Angelo 
Catelani, S. Martino di Mugnano, 1866; the 7th, birth of André 
Philidor, Dreux, 1726; the 8th, death of Jacopo Foroni, Stockholm, 
1858—inauguration of the Conservatory of Music, St Petersburgh, 
1862—first performance in Italy of Spontini’s Vestale, Naples, 
1811—inauguration of the Royal Conservatory of Music, Milan, 
1808 ; the 10th, birth of Nicola Jommelli, Aversa, 1714; the 11th, 
birth of Eduard Hanslick, Prague, 1825; the 12th, death of G. P. 
Rameau, Paris, 1764—birth of Theodor Kullak, Krotoczyn, 1818 ; 
the 13th, birth of Clara Wieck-Schumann, Leipsic, 1819; the 14th, 
birth of Luigi Cherubini, Florence, 1760—death of Philip Em- 
manuel Bach, Hamburg, 1788—death of Giuseppe Mosca, Messina, 
1839; the 15th, death of Pierre Marie Francois Baillot, Paris, 
1842—death of Allessandro Rolla, Milan, 1841; the 17th, birth of 
Saverio Mercadante, Altamura (?), 1795—death of Francesco 
Pollini, Milan, 1846—death of Giacomo Tritto, Naples, 1824— 
death of Francesco Geminiani, Dublin, 1762—birth of H. M. 
Berton, Paris, 1767 ; the 19th, first performance of Struensee, by 
Michel Beer, with music by his brother, Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
Berlin, 1846; the 20th, death of Daniel Steibelt, St Petersburgh, 
1823—death of Vincenzo Federici, Milan, 1827 ; the 21st, birth of 
He eg Wilhelmj, Usingen, 1845; the 23rd, death of Vincenzo 
Bellini, Puteaux, near Paris, 1835—death of Marie Garcia-Malibran, 
Manchester, 1836—first performance of (luck’s Armide, Paris, 
1777 ; the 24th, death of André Grétry, Montinorency, 1813; the 
25th, birth of G, P. Rameau, Dijon, 1683—death of Johann 





Strauss, Senr, Vienna, 1849; the 26th, first performance of 
Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, San Carlo, Naples, 1835; the 
80th, first performance of Mozart's Zauberflote, Vienna, 1791. 





SpraKinG at Weber's grave, Wagner thus apostrophised the 
composer of Der Freischiitz :—“ Never was there a German master 
like to thee! Wherever thy genius carried thee, to whatever 
boundless region of the imagination, thou wast ever knitted by 
the fibres of thy tenderness to the German heart, with which thou 
didst weep and laugh like a believing child, when it listens to the 
stories and legends of its home. As thou didst preserve virtue 
untarnished, thou didst not need to invent or think, but simply to 
feel, and the original was produced. Thou didst guard virtue till 
death, for thou couldst not sacrifice so fair an inheritance of 
German descent. Thou couldst not betray us. See how the 
Briton does thee justice! The Frenchman, too, admires thee. But 
to love thee is given only to the soul of a German. Thou art his; 
a beautiful day of his life; a warm drop of his blood ; a portion of 
his very heart!” 





On the organ at Halberstadt there are painted the portraits of 
three monks, who, according to tradition, sang themselves to 
death with sacred music, while Satan sat in a double-bass, disturb- 
ing them with his groans and growls. 





Spraxinea of the composer of La Reine de Chypre, Gustave 
Planche observed :—“ Halévy reminds me of a painter all whose 
original pictures look like copies.” 


—— 1) 


CONCERT. 


AGRICULTURAL Hatt.—Mdme Liebhart’s concerts continue to be 
largely attended. On Saturday last 9,000 persons assembled to 
enjoy a thoroughly popular programme. The artists were Mdme 
Liebhart, Miss Giulia Warwick, Mr Wilford Morgan, and Mr 
Maybrick, together with the grand orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr F. Kingsbury, and the band of the Royal Horse Guards, 
under the direction of Mr C. Godfrey. Mdme Liebhart sang 
‘* Little bird so sweetly singing ” with such charm as to call forth 
an enthusiastic demand for its repetition; Miss Giulia Warwick 
was successful in her rendering of ‘‘ Rory O’More ;” Mr Wilford 
Morgan gave his popular ballad ‘‘ My sweetheart when a boy,” with 
great effect, his voice being heard to much advantage throughout 
the vast space. In reply to an enthusiastic encore, he gave ‘‘ My 
pretty Jane.” In the second part of the concert he was called 
upon to repeat ‘‘ La donna é mobile.” Mr Maybrick sang ‘‘ Non pit 
andrai” in capital style, and afterwards ‘‘Nancy Lee” (encored, 
‘True Blue” substituted). The British Army Quadrille, played by 
the combined orchestra and bands, was received with great cheering, 
and finished up the concert admirably. Mr Wilford Morgan, owing 
to great success, has been engaged for every evening next 
week. 

—_—)—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


ABERDEEN.—THE KENNEDY Famity.—This accomplished family 
of Scotch voealists gave an entertainment, on Saturday evening, 
Sept. Ist, in the Music Hall, which was filled by an appreciative 
audience. Songs ‘‘i’ the braid Scottish tongue” have not lately 
received the attention they deserve, and it is, therefore, pleasant to 
find that the efforts of the ‘‘ Kennedy Family ” were received in the 
right spirit. The pieces given were chiefly Scotch, the exceptions 
being of such a character as to render their admission to the pro- 

ramme not only excusable but desirable. One of the most amusing 
abseen of the concert was the ‘‘ pawkiness”’ of Mr Kennedy, sen., 
displayed in the explanatory remarks with which he prefaced nearly 
every song. His story of Saunders M’Glashan was well received, 
the homely pathos and ‘‘auld-farrant” humour being keenly 
appreciated by his listeners. The programme contained amongst 
other pieces ‘* The Four Maries,” ‘‘ My Nannie’s awa,” and ‘ Rantin’ 
Rovin’ Robin.” The ‘Cloud capt towers,” glee, by six voices, was 
in itself an entertainment. 

SrEEPLE AsHToN.—With the exception of Salisbury Cathedral— 
says the 7'rowbridge Chronicle—we suppose there is no church in the 
county that has a better organ than the fine old church of St Mary’s 
in this village, and it was thither a large number of the neighbouring 
gentry repaired on Thursday afternoon, —~ E 30th, to hear its 
grand tones brought out under the fingers of Mr H, Millington 
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organist of Trowbridge parish church, who “ recited” the following 
pieces :— 

. March, Naaman (Costa); Motet, “ Hear my prayer’ (Mendelssohn) ; 
Offertoire, in G minor (Wély) ; Allegretto, in B flat (Lemmens); Trio, “ La 
Carita” (Rossini); Air, “I know that my Redeemer ”’ (Handel); Chorus, 
“ How excellent ” (Handel); Andante Pastorale, in B minor (Guilmant) ; 
Concerto, in F major (Rink); Andante, in G major (Batiste); Chorus, “ We 
worship God” (Handel) ; Improvisation on Theme (Lemmens) ; Air, “ O rest 
in the Lord” (Mendelssohn) ; Grand Chorus, “ Hallelujah” (Handel). 

The organ is the gift of Mrs Long and her family as a memorial to 
her husband, the late R, P. Long, Esq., of Rood Ashton House. 
Being in achurch, there was, of course, no demonstration of applause, 
but we feel sure all must have felt grateful to Mr Millington for the 
high musical treat he had given them. After the recital the vicar 
and Mrs Hartley entertained a large party at the vicarage. 


—_o-——— 
( ap « cy 
dobn Hullay Speaks. 
[REPoRT FOR THE YEAR 1876, By JoHN Huan, Esq., INSPECTOR 
or Music, ON THE EXAMINATION IN Music OF THE STUDENTS 
oF TRAINING COLLEGES IN GREAT BRITAIN. ] 


(Continued from page 585. ) 

I have, in several reports addressed to your Lordships, and 
repeatedly on other occasions, expressed my scepticism in respect to 
the entire musical incapacity even of persons who have attained 
middle life without giving any attention to music ; and my absolute 
disbelief in it, in the cases of what are called ‘‘ young persons,” a 

fortiori of children. Of adults this is not the place to speak. But 
two remarkable illustrations of ‘‘natural”’ inaptitude for music were 
presented to me at the close of one of my last examinations in the 
persons of two first-year students of the average age, both of whom 
were reported to me as voiceless and earless, A few minutes’ 
encouraging investigation proved that they both possessed contralto 
voices, in as yet unformed conditions, and that, consequently, they 
had great difficulty in using their ‘‘second registers” at all, and 
greater in passing from one register to the other. They were able, 
though somewhat slowly, to reproduce correctly any sound sung or 
played which was within their as yet very limited compass. 

In connection with ‘‘failures,” entire or partial, I may mention 
that the number of ‘‘colds” has been also unprecedentedly small 
this year. On the occasion of my first inspection tour, colds were 
provokingly, if not astonishingly, numerous. Their number, I will 
venture to say, will for the future be in tolerably steady ratio with 
the preparedness of the mass of students, among whom it is now 
generally understood that the worst cold need never affect a student’s 
‘‘marks ;” for it cannot possibly prevent his knowing the 4th of a 
scale from the 7th when both are sounded, nor even so thoroughly 
disguise his ‘‘style” as to prevent its recognition, for more than a 
few moments. 

My scheme of examination remains essentially the same as in 
1872. In one subject included in it, style, I find very general 
improvement. The solos ‘‘ previously studied” have this year in 
many instances been sung with considerable taste, as well as with 
perfect accuracy of time and tune. Moreover, they have been 
chosen often, by those who have had to sing them, with far more 
judgment than formerly. The lists of songs to be sung presented to 
me in some of the colleges might have satisfied the most critical 
taste, including, as they often did, fairly representative compositions 
of the very best matters. An evidence of the indirect action of one 
of the new subjects of study on another was furnished by a female 
student at the Free Church Training College, Edinburgh. She sang 
me a French song, the first I had ever heard in a training college to 
foreign words. 

I regret to have to notice still considerable, though assuredly 
diminished, unwillingness on the part of many students to sol-fa. 
The indulgence of this unwillingness is a great practical disadvantage 
toastudent. Rarely do I hear a note correctly named and at the 
same time incorrectly sounded; and I find generally that the 
correctness of its intonation is in proportion to the readiness with 
which its name is applied to it. Sol-faing requires thought, and 
unwillingness or inability to sol-fa are results and proofs of unwilling- 
ness to think. The notion, once all but universal, that musical 
performance is a sort of trick, in no way connected with or dependent 
upon knowledge and the power of applying it, is not yet extinct, 
even among educationists who are non-musical, and it has still a 
mischievous influence on those who would willingly attain musical 
skill were it attainable without trouble. 

I do not know how it is with other subjects, but in respect to 
music some teachers still show a sad inappreciation of method. 
Musical text-books are sometimes strangely used. Pieces are picked 
out from them and practised, apparently because they please the 








ear, without reference to their musical purpose, their illustration of 
a theoretical point or exemplification of a practical difficulty, and of 
course without reference to what, in the course of which they form 
part, precedes and should lead up to them. Method is no doubt a 
wretched tool in feeble and clumsy hands, but it is an efficient and 
beautiful instrument in strong and skilful ones, I find, too, that 
much practice still goes on apart from theory, and much theory 
apart from practice. Theory and practice, if not identical, are in 
music largely interdependent, and the occasions in which they are 
dealt with separately should be quite exceptional. Perhaps every 
teacher needs to be reminded occasionally that the course over which 
he is for the twentieth time guiding a class is being travelled by 
them for the first. I think, too, that in not a few instances it would 
be found on investigation that impatience of routine is more often 
and perhaps more severely felt by teachers than by learners, the 
most heedless of whom generally knows, and rejoices in knowing, 
that he is improving in knowledge or skill. 

The practice, once so common in male training colleges, of 
assigning the soprano parts of music for the perfect choir to students 
with tenor voices, who inevitably sing them at an octave below their 
real pitch, is, I rejoice to say, nearly extinct. I trust that my 
repeated and earnest remonstrances against this practice will, for 
the future, save students from the mischievous effects of producing 
and becoming used to the horrible cacophony sometimes resulting 
from it. At one or two colleges, eminently York and Peterboro’, 
this evil is avoided by the occasional introduction of boys from the 
‘« practising schools.” But this, of course, involves the teaching of 
such boys ‘‘to sing from notes,” still, I fear, an exceptional pro- 
ceeding in practising or any other elementary schools. 

The objection, once so common in the female training schools, to 
‘singing second” seems to have disappeared entirely. Indeed, I 
am told, the more intelligent and earnest students ask to be allowed 
to do it. 

(7'o be continued. ) 


—— 


fo # € Burnand Esq 

When I tell you that Brigham 
Young the great Mormon Abra- 
ham died at Salt Lake City in 
which salt aboundson the twenty 
ninth August you will clearly 
understand why a certain letter 
in last number of Fors Clavigera 
was not from the pen of Robert 
Lowe nor intended to uphold 
Ruskinean proclivities also that 
a Sears Letters by Mrs Horace 
Manners for the Catfer is the 
first attempt of Algernon Swin- 
burne to surpass Dickens if 
not Thackeray which again more 
than explains why two girls in a 








Jit of religious enthusiasm drowned themselves in the miraculous well 


at Marpingen Rhenish Prussia and why miracles at Lourdes amount 
to ten siz women three nuns also why R A Proctor is surprised at so 
little attention being excited by the discovery that Mars has two 
satellites Ancharis Alsinastrum being the vegetable potato beetle 
which Professor Teufelsdroeckh and Academus might have found in 
their portheuffers yours obediently Cobias Duff Short 


Beruin.—The Royal Operahouse re-opened with Lohengrin. The 
first novelty will be Herr Brill’s Landfrieden, and the second, Herr 
Wiierst’s Offiziere der Kénigin. Whether, in addition to the above, 
Die Walkiire or Die Kénigin von Saba, will be given this season is 
at present quite undecided.—M. Ch. Lecocq’s Petite Mariée has, 
onde the title of Graziella, been successfully produced at the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtisches Theater, though, with the exception 
of Herr Swoboda, as San Carlo, none of the artists did anything like 
justice to the music, however well they acquitted themselves 
histrionically. The band, under Herr Kleffeld, was good, but the 
chorus too noisy. 

Brunswick.—It will be twenty-five years in October since Herr 
Franz Abt commenced his official career here as substitute for the 
Capellmeister, Herr G. Miiller, who had been granted a long leave of 
absence on account of ill-health. On the death of Herr Miiller, in 
1855, Herr Abt succeeded him as Court Conductor and Director of 
the Orchestra at the Ducal Theatre. With a view of properly 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary, the orchestra and several 
vocal associations have determined to give two concerts, one on the 
29th and one on the 30th of the present month. Among the eminent 
artists who have promised their co-operation is Herr Niemann, . 
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CARL LUDWIG FISCHER. 

This artist, whose sudden death at Hanover we recently re- 
corded, was born in 1816 at Kaiserlautern. He manifested at an 
early age a partiality for music, and played Rode’s violin concertos 
when he was only eight. In 1&2 he took lessons of Herr Ksch- 
born, Capellmeister at Mannheim, in the theory of his art, and was 
then himself engaged in the above capacity at Tréves, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Cologne, Nuremberg, Wiirzburg, and Mayence succes- 
sively. [rom the last-named town he went, in 1852, to Hanover, 
where he was appointed first Capel/meister in 1859. In 1847 he 
received the diploma of the Royal Academy of Belgium and the 
large Belgian Medal for Science and Art. In 1858 the Saxe- 
Ernest Ilouse Order was conferred on him. He was, moreover, a 
member of the Guelph Order and of the Red Eagle Order of 
Prussia, both 4th class. 


—— 0—— 


A REMINISCENCE. 
A Mornine at Buckrncuam Patace. His 
Prince ALBERT. 1841. 

I had lately published a second series of English Songs, a copy of 
which I had presented to my kind friend, Lord Burghersh, —after- 
wards the Earl of Westmoreland, an amateur composer of Italian 
operas, a Director of the once famous ‘‘ Ancient Concerts,” and the 
Founder of the Royal Academy of Music. His Lordship had, from 
my early boyhood, taken a kindly interest in my musical studies, 
and now sought a favourable opportunity to introduce me to His 
Royal Highness, Prince Albert, whose musical proclivities and ac- 
quirements were well known. ‘To that end Lord Burghersh presented 
to the Prince not only my second, but my first set of songs, pub- 
lished in 1838, which included a Serenade which has since acquired 
celebrity,—viz., Shelley’s ‘‘I arise from dreams of thee.” His 
Lordship intimated to me that His Royal Highness had introduced 
them to the notice of the Queen ; that they had been much admired ; 
and that both Her Majesty and the Prince had graciously signified 
their wish to see me, and to hear me play. A time was appointed 
for my attendance at the Palace—at noon on Thursday, the 17th of 
February, 1841. 

It was then the young Queen’s almost invariable custom to take 
a morning drive in an open carriage, and, in going from and returning 
to Buckingham Palace, to pass and repass Baker Street, Portman 
Square, the street in which I resided. I awaited Her Majesty’s 
return, and immediately followed in the same direction. On arriving 
at my destination I was conducted to an ante-chamber in the Prince’s 
suites of apartments, and was soon joined by Captain Francis H. 
Seymour, now Major-General Sir Francis H. Seymour, Bart., who, 
as he incidentally remarked, was, by virtue of the office he held in 
the Prince Albert’s household, ‘‘in attendance” upon me. 

After an interval of about half-an-hour it was signified to me 
that His Royal Highness was prepared to receive me, and I was 
ushered into his presence. I found Prince Albert, attended by the 
Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, the Master of his Household, stand- 
ing in an apartment of moderate dimensions, simply furnished, for 
aroyal palace, and about which there was an unmistakable air of 
domestic comfort. I was introduced to the Prince, who received 
me so graciously, and in sucha kind manner, that I felt at once at my 
ease. There was no condescension traceable in the Prince’s manner, 
which was charming, and indeed fascinating by its exquisite delicacy 
and refinement. I was in the presence of a highly-bred gentleman. 
Despite the thirty-six years that have passed over my head since 
my memorable and most interesting interview with the then young 
Consort of Her Gracious Majesty, I retain a most vivid remembrance 
of his handsome, noble countenance and figure, of his graceful 
a ripe and truly Prince-like bearing. 

Ty compositions were referred to by His Royal Highness in en- 
couraging and complimentary terms, and I was asked to play 
*‘something.” I noticed that against the wall stood a grand square 
pianoforte, by Broadwood, and that over the instrument hung a 
finely painted portrait of Her Majesty, —an excellent likeness. The 
pianoforte, which was closed, was opened by the Prince himself, who 
expressed his regret that, for my sake, it was not a ‘‘ Grand,” and 
he added, with considerate amiability, that he was sorry ‘‘the Queen,” 
who had intended to be present, was unavoidably absent. The 
Prince took a chair, and seated himself close to the pianoforte on my 
right hand, and placing his right leg perpendicularly over his left 
knee, he nursed it, so to speak, while I played, from memory, 
Thalberg’s Andante in D flat. After I had played, the Prince ex- 
na admiration both of the composition and its performance. 

e spoke of Thalberg, his charming playing, and his works. I was 
an ardent admirer of Thalberg; he was my beau ideal of pianists; 
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I knew him well, and had been much with him at Vienna in the 
autumn of 1838, when he often played to me his new works, at the 
palace of his father, the Prince Dietrichstein. I was again requested 
to play, and one of my own compositions. I selected one, not then 
in print, a Romance Varié, entitled ‘‘ La notte serena,” which I 
had originally designed to dedicate to Thalberg. This piece, which 
has since become well known, pleased the Prince, who said many 
kind things about it. His Royal Highness then rose, and we four 
—the Prince, Captain Seymour, Mr Murray, and I—formed a 
standing group, while the Prince was delightfully conversational. 
He encouraged me to talk, by enquiring if I had been in Italy— 
probably struck by the Italian title of the pianoforte piece he had 
just heard. I replied that, in the autumn of the preceding year, 
(1840), I had passed three months in that country, dividing my time 
between Milan, Venice, Florence, and Rome. I spoke enthusiastically 
of Italy ; and I soon discovered that my royal listener was no less 
an admirer of ‘La bella Italia,” where, as I afterwards learned, he 
had passed some time. After speaking of the then condition of 
music in Italy, from his own personal experience, the Prince re- 
marked that he would tell us an anecdote, and, with much humour 
and animation, he proceeded to narrate an occurrence which befel an 
old Italian musician, the recollection of which seemed to afford him 
amusement. The details of the story have faded from my memory : 
but I remember that it was about an old ‘ Fanatico della Musica” 
who was engaged in the composition of an opera, when an inundation 
deluged the town, or city, in which he dwelt. I fail to recollect 
whether it was Pisa, Florence, or Rome. The poor old gentleman 
continued to compose and write while the waters were gradually 
rising higher and higher. Absorbed in his work, and heedless of the 
danger of being drowned, he would consent to retire only when the 
waters had almost reached the legs of the pianoforte, and his own ! 
We laughed at the Prince’s anecdote ; but none appeared to enjoy 
it more than the narrator of it. f 

The interview, which had lasted an hour, terminated by His 
Royal Highness asking me if I had heard the Queen’s private band. 
On my replying in the negative, I was asked if I would like to hear 
a performance. Captain Seymour was requested to accompany 
me to the Music Room, where, under Mr Anderson’s direction, the 
Band were then practising. The Prince gracefully bowed when I 
retired from his presence. I met in the Music Room many gentlemen 
of the orchestra with whom I was acquainted, and listened with 
much pleasure to the performance of two or three pieces, admirably 
executed. 

I recall with pleasurable sensations the agreeable hour I had the 
honour to pass in the company of the amiable and accomplished 
Prince Consort in 1841; but, mingled with my reflections, as in the 
majority of our pleasant remembrances, there is a dash of sadness 
and regret. CHARLES K. SALAMAN. 





"Ameters. 
i 
Onwards we carelessly wend in the calm of the summer eve sunset ; 
Up wells the cool blue tide, down sinks the hot red sun ; 
Narrower, narrower grow the grey sands, and we over the boulders, 
Flit in a dream of life flashed from the argent sea. 
Il. 
Now the gloom of the towering rockiness bars our passage ; 
Rest we unmindful, content, making a couch of the stones. 
On her pale colour I gaze at the lines of the ripples reflected, 
Wavery silver lines: claspt in a close embrace, 
Il. 
Far off a cluster of long narrow clouds linger o’er the horizon, | 
Looking like corpses of clouds, mournfully linger, then fade. 
Over the firmament other and sinister shadows are gathering ; 
Up wells the cold black tide, gleaming with devilish light. 
IV. 
Noisy the waters are splashing, and noisy the caverns are echoing ; 
Through the loud noise my ears swoon in the sound of her sighs : 
Dark is the precipice, dark is the sky and the air and the ocean ; 
Through the thick darkness my eyes live in the light of her look. 
v. 
Cool is the rising tide, as it flows away restlessly over us, 
Scarcely we notice its waves, rapt in each other’s being. 
Phosphorescent wavelets lighten her delicate loveliness ; 
Less do we feel them and less, lost in a vision of love. 





Potkaw. | 











THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 
(Reminiscences of 1877, from the Scrap-book of a Dilettante.) 
No. 6. 
ADELINA PATTI’S MARGHERITA. 

Last night a densely crowded audience was attracted to Covent 
Garden by the announcement that Madame Adelina Patti would 
appear as Margherita in Gounod’s Faust. Several years have passed 
since she last played this part, in which—with Mario as Faust— 
she made one of the greatest among her many successes. Since then 
she has become a superb actress ; her voice has gained a large in- 
crease of power; and her impersonation of Margherita last night 
was so remarkable a display of histrionic genius, combined with un- 
equalled vocal ability, that her resumption of the character will be 
one of the chief attractions of next season. An analysis of her 
performance would occupy more space than we can spare, but her 
execution of the ‘‘Jewel Song” deserves special mention, The 
long shake at the commencement, the ascending scale passage which 
follows, and the concluding shake on B and C sharp in alt. were 
specimens of faultless vocalisation. Here, as indeed throughout the 
opera, the genius of the actress enhanced the triumphs of the singer. 
Mad. Patti was enthusiastically applauded, and bouquet-throwing 
was indulged in to a preposterous extent.—Globe, July 20. 


No. 7. 
ALBANI’S OPHELIA. 

Of the several representatives of Ophelia, no one has surpassed 
Mdlle Albani in grace and charm of manner and vocal excellence. 
This artist added the character to her répertoire in 1873, when 
special success attended her performance, the merits of which have 
become even greater with the development of dramatic power that 
has been evident during last year and this. Again, on Wednesday, 
the gentle tenderness of Ophelia’s share in the love scenes with 
Hamlet, the dreamy abstraction with which the music of the garden 
scene was rendered, the expression of grief and despair at Hamlet’s 
rejection of her, in the trio with that character and the Queen ; and, 
above all, the touching pathos of Ophelia’s blighted hopes, and the 
expression of a love only extinguishabie by death, were admirably 
realised.—Daily News, July 20. 

No. 8. 
ETHELKA GERSTER’S ELVIRA. 

Considering the advanced period of the season the audience 
attracted by / Puritani was exceptionally numerous and brilliant. 
This cannot be ascribed to the opera itself, inasmuch as Bellini’s 
last and most ambitious work, studded though it be with melodic 
gems, and associated with traditions of the greatest quartet that ever 
graced an Italian stage, has long since lost the favour of the public. 
Mr Mapleson’s house was filled simply because Mdlle Ethelka Gerster 
appeared for the first time in England as Elvira, and because a 
naturally strong desire was felt to witness her representation of 
another of the characters everywhere accepted as tests of light 
soprano greatness. With regard to the manner in which the new 
prima donna would sing Elvira’s music, no doubt whatever could 
have been entertained. Her previous doings sufficed to establish 
her as a vocalist of the highest order—not a perfect vocalist, because 
liable, at times, to unaccountable fallings off, but still among the 
highest because far more often accomplishing feats impossible to 
talent of a lower kind. It was certain, therefore, that Bellini’s 
strains, florid and sentimental, would have a notable rendering ; 
and those who had formed sanguine anticipations with regard to the 
result were amply justified. We were more convinced than ever 
as to the high character of Mdlle Gerster’s singing. She not only 
made an exceptionally brilliant display, but satisfied critical judg- 
ment by intelligent and truthful expression, combined with a more 
obviously sympathetic quality of voice. In these important respects 
Mdlle Gerster’s latest etfort was a distinct advance, and as such the 
audience applauded it, encoring the well known polacca, “ Son vergin 
vezzosa,” and marking their appreciaticn of ‘‘Qui la voce” by two 
genuine recalls. Elvira affording no higher test of dramatic power 
than Amina or Lucia—being perhaps, more unreal, and, therefore, 
more conventional than either—it is impossible yet to say in what 
measure Mdlle Gerster is an actress. But, while leaving this for 
determination by her forthcoming embodiment of Gilda, we might 
point out numerous evidences, supplied by Elvira, that she brings 
to this branch of her art a rare intelligence and a thoughtfulness 
taking even small matters into account. It was satisfactory to note 
how she strove to be natural first of all, and gave but little heed to 
ad captandum effects. Thus, when Elvira first learned the flight of 
Arturo, instead of a demonstrative exhibition of feeling meant for 
the eye of the spectator, we saw a woman dazed by a sudden blow, 
confusedly retiring up the stage to look, vacantly, in the direction 
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| the fugitive had taken, and showing, by a frequent aimless on 
er 


the hand to the head, what sort of mischief had been done. In 
Lucia, like touches of faithfulness to nature appeared, and the example 
just cited was oaly one of many tending to strengthen a conviction 
that in Mdlle Gerster we have an artist who can act as well as 
sing, and, therefore, makes a double claim upon public regard. Her 
success as Elvira was all that she herself could have desired— 
a success which, like her embodiment of the character, may be 
described as real, and in no respect conventional.—Daily Telegraph, 
July 19. 


—o—_ 


(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”’) 


Dear Mr Eprror,—With blushing shame and deep mortification, 
I confess that my Florentine name-sake has turned my quotation 
from The Critic (which I thought so very apropos) triumphantly 
against me. On reference (for the first time, I am ashamed to own) 
to the 139th Psalm, I find David exclaiming, if he soars to Heaven 
he there finds the Deity, and if he descends to the riagrel pnen do. ! 
Now as our line (I mean my Florentine name-sake’s and my own) 
runs so, 

“Tuy Gop Is EVERYWHERE! ” 
of course the above localities are both included ; thus the idea must 
be credited to David, and I had acted wisely to let my Florentine 
name-sake alone, and not thrust my hand among nettles if I did not 
wish to be stung. 
Habet et musca splenem, et formice sua bilis inest. 


Nevertheless, Mr Editor, entre nous, all things considered, I think 
I have the best of it ; for, if the idea emanated with King David, J 
was, at all events, the second to make use of it, while my Florentine 
name-sake only comes in third. 
I thank him, however, for putting our verses like 
Hobson and Dobson, 
Cheek by jowl, 
for obvious reasons, and above all for making me look into my 
Bible. Yours for ever, JoHN BARNETT. 
Cotteswold, Leckhampton Hill, near Cheltenham, 
Sept. 3, 1877. 


—— ee 
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Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 


SaturDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 8th:— 


| Toccata with Pedal Solo, F major og se Bach. 

| Andante from the First Symphony Mozart. 

| Organ Sonata, No. 1, F minor ... Mendelssohn. 

| Allegretto, C major ies ove Alex. Guilmant. 
| Minuetto, G sharp minor, Op. 44 Dussek. 

| Marche aux Flambeaux, C minor Meyerbeer. 


SaturDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 8th:— 
H., A. Wollenhaupt. 


Marche Hongroise ae 


| Air, “ For ever blessed ” come Handel, 

| Prelude and Fugue, E flat major Bach. 

| Variations on an original air S. S. Wesley. 
Adagio from the Sonata Patetica soa a ... Beethoven. 

| Fantasia, “ Hommage 4 Handel” ane ae! ... Moscheles, 








CARLSRUHE.—Herr Dessoff has returned to this town after a few 
days’ visit to Vienna, During his stay in the Austrian capital the 
negotiations were renewed for his return to the Imperial Operahouse, 
as first Capellmeister, with the same rights and privileges as Herr 
Hans Richter, and it is not unlikely that they may be brought to a 
satisfactory termination, provided Herr Dessoff can obtain his 
release from the obligations into which he has entered here. 

Hampurau.—Herr Hentschell, conductor at the Stadttheater, 
Bremen, and composer of Die Schine Melusine, lately played some 
scenes from Lancelot, a new opera of his, to a select company of 
artists, literary men, and lovers of art, among whom were Herr 
Pollini, manager of the Stadttheater, Herr Seidel, the Capell/meister 
there, and various members of the press. The scenes, though 
executed only on a piano, which could not give them due effect, 
produced a most favourable impression, The work will be brought 
out next month in Bremen. It is also accepted at the Stadttheater 
here, 
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Musical Soubenirs Various. 
(Leaves from the Diary of a ‘‘ Fanatico.”’) 
No. L 
ARABELLA GODDARD'S RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


For many seasons London has not known so genuine and legiti- 
mate a sensation as that ee by the re-appearance in public of 
Mdme Arabella Goddard after an absence from England of four 
years. In these days, when the vaunted claims of herculean 

jianists form the attraction of each musical season—when no solo 

instrument is in such high repute as the pianoforte, and no executive 
musician more highly eulogised than the pianist—the absence of 
Mdme Arabella Goddard from England would have been a positive 
calamity, for she alone can take the gage so defiantly flung down 
by foreign artists. We have therefore the greater cause to be 

ateful to the talented lady who, from pure love of art, comes 
| eet at a time when she had almost formed the resolution of 
abondoning her public career—at least so far as England was con- 
cerned—to bid us be of good cheer, for the ‘tight little island” 
still can proudly claim for her own the greatest and most perfect of 
modern pianists. Mdme Arabella Goddard was, it will be 
remembered, a juvenile prodigy. At the age when most children 
are engaged in musical researches of a primitive nature through the 
medium of a drum, rattle, whistle, or any other thing of terror 
which will produce a noise, Arabella Goddard was pondering over 
the pages of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Hummel, Mozart, 
&c.; and at that period of maturity when the generality of the 
rising population commence their infantile struggles with the 
alphabet, Arabella Goddard was playing in public—and before 
crowned heads, too. Precocious talent is too apt, however, to 
degenerate; and early promise of as decided a nature, too 
frequently foretells a stage of exhaustion as soon as the juvenile 
grows to be an adult. As exceptions prove the rule, so does the 
case of Arabella Goddard tend to show that genius may assert itself 
in childhood without necessarily proving ephemeral ; wonderful as 
an infant phenomenon, the English pianist is no less so in the period 
of her ripe womanhood, and art may well acknowledge her pre- 
eminence in that branch to the consideration of which she has 
devoted her entire life. 

There are more qualifications demanded of a pianist than that of 
mere mechanical facility, brilliancy of touch, or retentiveness of 
memory. We have of late had many notable examples before us, 
showing that the qualities we have enumerated no more make a 
perfect pianist than one swallow does a summer. It is needless to 
enter into comparisons, however, nor is there any necessity for being 
personal. Mdme Arabella Goddard is a player, sans peur et sans 
reproche. As far as mechanism is concerned, no machine could be 
more accurate, more unerring; while in that higher province of 
the pianist’s art—the absolute revelation of the composer's 
ideas—Mdme Arabella Goddard’s genius is strikingly exhibited. 
No executive musician can hope to give clear and precise expres- 
sion to the thoughts of the composer without, at the offset, 
being willing to merge his own individuality into that of the 
author he interprets. The written page is simply a list of 
indications of what the performer is to do; any departure from 
these instructions shows that the player has no respect for the 
writer, and possesses vanity sufficient to excuse—in his own eyes— 
the introduction of any specious innovation or improvement his 
wayward fancy may suggest. But with Mdme Arabella Goddard 
this is not so; she adheres firmly and honourably to the text, disdains 
the meretricious employment of devices calculated to arouse public 
wonderment at the pianist’s facility at the sacrifice of musical 
decorum, and rests content—which, after all, must be the higher 
satisfaction—with the knowledge that, to the best of her abilities, 
she has rendered the author’s works in the manner he intended. 
We have heard certain sonatas of Beethoven played in such a 
manner by pianists who led the town as St Dunstan did the Evil One 
—by the nose—that they were hardly recognisable, and in many 
quarters this has been accepted as evidence of the individual origin- 
ality of the pianist. Fancy imitating in marble the Venus de 
Milo, and indulging in “‘ originality ” at the expense of the outline ; 
fancy copying Turner and paying no attention to his combination of 
colours! There would be a speedy outery against such practices, 
though neither would be a greater act of vandalism than the attempt 
to distort Beethoven in outline or to load him with superfluous 
“colour.” It is a gratification for us to know that in Mdme 
Arabella Goddard we have a pianist whose love of art renders her 
superior to mere petty personal considerations ; it is valuable to 
know where we may hear a pure and undefiled rendering of a 
classical work, given with all necessary warmth of tone and breadth 
of effect, while violating no single precept which teaches respect for 
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the intentions of those who have ‘“‘ gone before ;” and it is reassur- 
ing to know that the pianist at whose hands alone we can obtain 
these results is, in other provinces of art, as brilliant and inspiring 
as the strongest of pianoforte-tormentors who ever tampered with 
the classic masters. 

But the loudest of Mdme Arabella Goddard’s praises must remain 
by us unsung ; they are echoed in every true English heart, and pro- 
claimed throughout the two hemispheres. That our leading pianist 
will be persuaded to give Londoners further opportunities of hearing 
her before the word ‘‘ farewell” be spoken, is the unanimous wish. 

* * * * * * Tnto the details of the performance it is not 
incumbent upon us to enter. Suffice it that the Queen-Pianist 
obtained a right royal welcome, and that her manifold efforts 
were greeted with the most signal marks of favour by the 
immense audience assembled.—Sunday Times, Oct, 15, 1876. 


—O0-— 
WAIFS. 


The report that Sig. Bottesini is engaged at Havannah appears to 
be incorrect. 

Mdme Edith Wynne is to be the vocalist at the Brighton Aquarium 
Coneert to-day. 

Sig. Boito will visit Ancona to superintend the production there 
of his Mefistofele. 

Ilma di Murska has married once again. Her present husband is 
a Professor Hiller. 

Henri Vieuxtemps has resigned his professorship at the Royal Con- 
servatory, Brussels. 

Le Roi de Lahore is to be performed next winter at Turin, Rome, 
and perhaps Naples. 

Sig. Muzio has returned to Paris after a visit of some weeks to 
Sig. Verdi at Busseto. 

Herr Lauterbach has sufficiently recovered from his accident to 
be able to leave his bed. 

Mdlle Smeroschi is announced to sing in Fra Diavolo at the 
Teatro Malibran, Venice. 

After leaving Weimar, the Abbate Franz Liszt stopped a few days 
with the Grand-Duke at Wilhelmsthal. 

A Conservatory of Music will, in consequence of a vote of the 
Corporation, be shortly established at Rouen. 

A man fooled into buying a pinchbeck watch called it Faith, 
because it was without works, and, therefore, dead. 

The Casino-Cadet, Paris, is being transformed into a theatre. It 
will be opened in October with a four-act buffo opera. 

M. Melchissédee is engaged to sing the sr part in M. 
Ambroise Thomas’s /Tamlet, at the San Carlo, Naples. 

Les Charbonniers, first produced at the Varictés, Paris, will 
shortly be performed at Vienna, Hamburgh, and Berlin. 

Sefior Pablo Sarasate is staying at Bonn, on a visit to Herr Max 
Bruch, who is writing a violin concerto especially for him. 

Mr Wilford Morgan is engaged to sing every evening next 
week, at Mdme Liebhart’s Concerts, at the Agricultural Hall. 

An extraordinary concert, devoted entirely to the works of the 
Abbate Franz Liszt, will shortly be given at the Leipsic Gewandhaus. 

In our notice of Mdme Liebhart’s concerts, Mr Pollitzer should 
have been named as leader of the orchestra at the Agricultural Hall, 

The Rhenish Singers’ Festival will be celebrated in Cologne on 
the 7th October. Mad. Ethelka Gerster and Dr Kriickel will take 
part in it. 

A Quartet Society has been established at Ancona for the per- 
formance more especially of works by Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Mendelssohn. 

Malle Eugénie Bénard, the juvenile pianist, gained the first prize 
and scholarship at the Royal Musical Training school. There were 
500 competitors. 

Signori Pedrotti, Mazzucato, and Bazzini have been appointed to 
examine the candidates for professorships in the Liceo Benedetto 
Marcello, Venice. 

It is said that M. Maurice Strakosch intends giving a series of 
Patti Concerts in Italy. These concerts are already announced at 
Milan and Venice. 

The Kellogg-Cary Opera Company were to open in San Francisco 
on the 10th inst. They are announced to appear at Boston (U.S.) on 
the 12th December. 

Herr Theodor Wachtel commenced, on the 30th August, a starring 
engagement at Prague. In about a fortnight, he will sing at the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic, 
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La Tsiganne, a buffo opera by Johann Strauss, words by MM. 
Delacour and Victor Wilder, has been put in rehearsal at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance, Paris. 

On the occasion of his silver wedding, Professor Julius Sachs, of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, received the Cross of the Ernest House 
Order from the Duke of Coburg-Gotha. 

It is not Mdlle Sangalli, as erroneously announced, but Mdlle 
Lina, a Viennese ‘‘ star,” who will sustain the principal part in Léo 
Délibes’ Sylvia, at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Mr Langdon Colborne, Mus. Bac., Cantab., late organist of St 
Michael’s College, Tenbury, has been appointed by the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford to the vacancy created by the death of Mr 
George Townshend Smith. 

An interesting concert of Old English Ballad Music (with synopsis 
selected from Mr Wm. Chappell’s Music of the Olden Time) is an- 
nounced for Sept. 12th, for the benefit of Mr Edgar Mowbray, one of 
the proprietors of the Mohawk Minstrels, at the Agricultural Hall. 

CrystaL PaLtace Opreras.—Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger was 
performed on the 4th inst. by Miss Carina Clelland, Miss Palmer, 
Messrs. Bernard Lane, F. Cook, and Henry Corri. The conductor 
of the series is Mr Solla, The opera was well mounted, and the 
principals efficient. 

The sum already subscribed for a monument to Feélicien David 
amounts to 20,700 francs. The monument was to have been inaugu- 
rated on the 29th August, the first anniversary of the composer’s 
death. But the sculptor, M. Millet, was not ready, so the 
ceremony has been adjourned to some future day. 

Miss Alice May is engaged to open the new Opera House, at 
Leicester, on Monday next. The work selected for the opening 
night is Faust. Miss May’s impersonation of Marguerite was 
highly extolled by the ‘‘ Antipodeans,” consequently her début in 
that character in England will be watched with interest. 

At the second concert given by Mdme Liebhart at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, a very large audience was present. Mdme Edith 
Wynne appeared on the occasion, and sang with excellent effect ; 
the orchestra played selections from Rossini, Wagner, &c. ; and 
Miss Lillie Albrecht played Ketterer’s octave ‘‘ Galop de Concert ” 
with refinement of style and brilliancy of execution. 

Les Surprises de Tamour, music by M. F. Poise, words by M. C. 
Monselet, is in rehearsal at the Paris Opéra-Comique. There are 
only four parts in it, and no chorus. The artists will be Mesdes. | 
Galli-Marié, Irma Marié, MM. Engel and Dauphin. The subject is | 
taken from a comedy by Merivaux, and has nothing in common | 
with that of the opera by Rameau, which bears the same title. | 

Miss Blanche Lucas sang at the “Ballad Night,” given by the 
Messrs Gatti at their Promenade concerts on Friday, August 31st, | 








Mr Hatton’s “‘ Bird sang in a hawthorn tree,” and ‘‘ The last rose of 
summer,” so much to the satisfaction of the audience, that she was 
‘recalled ” after Mr Hatton’s ballad and called upon to repeat ‘‘The 
last rose of summer,” but substituted ‘‘ Comin’ through the rye.” 

A fire, which caused a terrible loss of life, occurred on Monday in 
New York. It began at 9.45 a.m. in Hales’ pianoforte factory, 
Thirty-fifth Street, near Eleventh Avenue, a large five-story building, 
in which 200 persons were employed. Ina few minutes the flames 
enveloped the entire building, and many of the occupants jumped 
from the upper windows to escape. From twenty to thirty were 
injured, and the loss of life was heavy. 

Mr Brinley Richards is now on a tour in South Wales. On 
Wednesday, August 30, he gave a lecture with musical ‘ Illustra- 
tions ” at Newport, Monmouthshire. There was a large audience. 
Misses Mary Davies, Lizzie Evans, and Mr Gwilym were the 
vocalists, assisted by an efficient choir. Mr Richards contributed a 
solo on the pianoforte, introducing ‘‘The Men of Harlech,” which 
was immensely applauded. The concert concluded with the National 
Anthem. 

Mr Weist Hill and his orchestra have resigned their engagement 
at the Alexandra Palace. The last concert took place on Saturday, 
September Ist, when the gentlemen of the orchestra presented 
Mr Weist Hill with a very handsome silver cup, bedring the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘‘ Presented to Henry Weist Hill, Esq., by the 
members of the Alexandra Palace Orchestral Band, in recognition of 
his great ability as their conductor, and as a mark of their esteem 
and regard.” 

‘Is this the place,” she asked, as she wandered down on the | 
barren sands, ‘‘where a young lady—a beautiful young lady—fell | 
into the water last season, and was rescued by a gallant young man, 
whom she afterwards married?” He looked at her carefully, 
estimated her at a square forty-seven, with false teeth, and said : 
“Yes, ma’am. But I don’t know how to swim.” He could stand 
fat, fair, and forty, but this case was altogether too loud, so he let 
down the pegs that made that music. 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE. 

E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 

4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, — Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and mee oa vee. and removing affections of 
e 3 


, pr y " a P , 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century, Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. Ld. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 














Just Published. 
“ROMDO JO rAV=Z.” 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 

Par CH. HEPBURN. 
Price 3s. 
Lonpon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Streeet, W. 





Just Published. 


STAR-GAZAING. 


SONG. 


COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS. 


Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


“1%, TROVATORDsA 


A BRILLIANT FANTASIA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
COMPOSED BY 
FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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BACH’S PASSION MUSIC. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BOOSEY & CO’S 


NEW EDITION OF 





























Waision 


(ACCORDING TO S. MATTHEW). 





THE PROSE TAKEN LITERALLY FROM THE GOSPEL, AND THE VERSE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


BY 
SOHN OXENFORD. 


THE MUSIC EDITED BY 


J. PITTMAN. 


PRICE 1s. 6d. CLOTH, GILT EDGES, 3s. 





ALSO, PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, THE MUSIC (IN FULL SCORE) OF 


THE CORALES, 


ACCOMPANIED BY THE WHOLE OF THE TEXT, FORMING A COMPLETE HANDY BOOK FOR THE USE 
OF THE CONGREGATION. 


PRICE 6d. IN PAPER. 1s. CLOTH GILT. 


London: BOOSEY & Co., 298, Regent Street, W, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


. CLEARANCE SALE.” 


Ae-bulding of Show Aooms, 


Nos. 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





 eemme CHAPPELL & CO. beg to announce that they 


will shortly commence Re-building the whole of the | 


above premises; and, owing to temporary diminution of 
space, now offer their immense Stock of New and Second- 


hand Pianofortes, Organs, Harmoniums, Alexandre Organs, 


American Organs, and Pipe Organs, at greatly reduced prices 


for Cash. 





ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUM, from 3 to 120 
Guineas. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
ALEXANDRE ORGANS, from 15 to 200 Guineas. 
PIANINOS, from 20 Guineas. 
COTTAGE PIANOS, from 27 Guineas. 
OBLIQUES, from 
GRANDS, from 75 Guineas. 
PIPE ORGANS, for Chancel, 


from 50 Guineas. 


from 12 to 125 Guineas. 


50 Guineas, 


Church, or Drawing-room, 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND 
PURCHASE. 


HARMONIUMS From £1 5s. per Quarter. 
PIANINOS .. .. .. ,, £2 2%. | 
COTTAGE PIANOS .. » £0%h s 
OBLIQUES a»: 363 108, © 
GRANDS » £7 10s. ™ 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY POST. 
CHAPPELL & CO,, 50, NEW BOND st 








'*Paradise and the Peri. 


‘The Good Shepherd. 





'*A Pastoral. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


Conductors of Choral Societies 


TO THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICHS. 
CANTATAS. 





|Yule-Tyde. J. Morcan Bent1ey. 


In Paper Covers, 4s.; In Cloth, 5s. 
*Maid of Gascony. J. Harr Gorpon. 


In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. 
JoHN FRANCIS 
BARNETT. 

In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


*The Lord of Burleigh. F. Scurra. 


In Paper Covers, 6s. ; In Cloth, 8s 


*Fair Rosamond. Joserpu L. RoEecKet. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. ; In Cloth, 7s. 
SAcRED CANTATA, 


3y JoHn Francis BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s.; In Cloth, 7s.; Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


John Gilpin. THomas ANDERTON. 


In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 

*The Ancient Mariner. 
SARNETT, 

In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


Hon. Seymour J. G. 


JOHN FRANCIS 


THE 
EGERTON. 
Complete, 21s. 
*The Legend of St. Cecilia. Sir Juius 
BENEDICT. 


In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts to these Cantatas may be hired. 


ANTHEMS. 
IN THAT DAY. New Edition. 


I BEHELD, AND LO. 
Sir GeorGe Envey. 





Price ls, net. 


Price 1s. net. 


LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 
REGENT STREET. 


Wholesale Warehouse—10 & 11, LrrrL—E MARLBOROUGH 
Srreet, Recent Street, W. 
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